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MISS INGELOW’'S NEW POEMS. Now 
for the first time published. $1.25. 


THE FALL OF THE GREAT REP UB- 
LIC—Meaning these United States. This little 
book may be an exaggeration, but it will do no 
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cts. 
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form with his previous writings published by 
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ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
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for his Profits, the W: Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, an ntee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per. 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. . 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 
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NEW YORK. 








THE THIRD EDITION. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln 
By the Hon. ISAAC N. ARNOLD. 


Large 8vo volume, 462 pages, with portrait. Price, 
$2.50. 


“Tt is the only life of Lincoln thus far published 
that is likely to live; the only one that has any 
serious pretensions to depict him with adequate 
ores completeness and dignity."—New York 

n. 


‘Mr. Arnold succeeded to a singular extent in as- 
—— broad view and judicious voice of posterity 
and exhibiting the greatest figure of our time in its 
true perspective.”—New York Tribune. 


‘*The completeness of this work in respect to its 
facts, its criticisms, and its estimates of character 
would seem to have fulfilled all the requirements of 
a perfect life of Lincoln, and to have left nothing 
more for future biographers to do with the subject.” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


‘*Tt isa work worthy of one of America’s greatest 
men. The author’s records are entirely reliable, 
and he brings out the characteristics of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life and incidents of ‘his wonderful career 
with candor, fairness and accuracy. It is a model 
specimen of American biography.”— Boston Journal 
of Education. 

“The style is simple, easy, clear; there is no at- 
tempt made at fulsome laudation, no heaping of 
meaningless epithets, but there is a lucidity in the 
narrative, and such an apparent forbearance of 
effort to exaggerate, such an evident painstaking to 
allow the story to tell itself, that the result is that 
the figure of Lincoln rises life-like and impressive 
before us. The work is no mere jumble of stories 
or anecdotes, no tiresome sketch of the skeleton of 
administrative acts; it is a scholarly, philosophical 
treatise on the true position, the words, deeds, the 
far-seeing statesmanship, the consistent policy of 
Lincoln.”—Buffalo Times. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Fansen, McClurg & Co., 


Cor. Wabash Ave.’and Madison St., Chicago. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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STANLEY’S CONGO, AND TH. UND. F IT8 
FREE i te, A Sto Fork and = ob 


Spec 
In 2 vols., with over One Hundred 
tions and Maps. pp. 1050. uy aa Hees $10.00. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 5 lora- 
tion from 1878 to 1883 By HENRY O. FORBES, F.R.G.S., 
etc. With Many Illustrations anda Map. pp. xx, 536. 
8vo. Ornamental cloth, = 


REVISED VERSION \ THE OLD ie ay In 
Four Volumes ype, 8vo., cloth _— $10.00. 
(Uniform in size o pace and ty phy wit r’s 
American Pica Eaition on of the pograph Version of the 
New Testament. 


Iv. 
By CHARLOTTE DUNNING. pp. 
l6mo., cloth, $1.50. 


v. 
CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. B 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. (In 
Series.”’) 


DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Values of peete 

aoe Application to Special Conditions of Health and 

Disease, and on the Best Methods of their Pre’ tion. 

By Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON, Author of “ Practical 

Cooking and Dinner-Giving.” Illustrated. pp. x, 234 
l2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. a Novel. Illustrated by C. 8S. 
REINHART. pp. 246. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


UPON A CAST. A Novel. 
apo. 


S. B. HERRICK. y ae 
arper’s “ Young eople 


viii. 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A Study of Politics. By 
ALBERT STICKNEY, eed of “A True Republic. pp. 
170. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


“ BOOTS 45D SADDLES ;”’ Tite in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. With portrait 
and map. pp. 312. 12mo, — cloth, $1.50. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to their 
Manufacture and Use. By HENRY P. WELLS. Illus- 
trated. pp. 364. Post we Illuminated cloth, $2.50. 


OATS ‘= WILD OATS? Cominon-sense.fo for Young Men. 
~ he . BucKLEY, LL.D. pp. xiv, 306. 12mo, cloth, 


VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. * By MARY STUART SMITH. 
pp. xviii, 352. 12mo, a — 


LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN: SOLON — THEMIS. 
TOKLES. By the Rev. Sir GEorRGE W. Cox, Bart., M.A 
Author of “ A General se of Greece,” etc. pp. Xx, 
228. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO BUROPR. mS Hand- Bock 
for Travellers in E and ti y W. 
BROKE FETRIDGE. th Ma os Pian of cities. 
Twenty-fourth Year (1885). In’ Thee Volumes. i2mo. 
Leather, Pocket-Book form, $3. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 


land. 
Vol. II. cr. Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria aad Li ge ham Greece. 
ol. III. Switzerland, = Norway 
Swat. Russia, Spain, Po ugal, TYnited “States and 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons of the Rev. 
hodist 


Matthew Simpson, D.D., «2 Bishop of the Met 
Episcopal Church. E by the Rev. GEORGE R. 
Crooks, D.D. pp. x, 454. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


per vol. The Volumes | 466. 





AU70BIOGRAPE Y ee HENRY TAYLOR. Sevent 
of Li and Politi ee OL T in ~e-e 3 ey 4 Vol- 
umes. portrait. Vol. L., pp. x r) pp. 

viii, 288 8vo, cloth, or . sia 7 


ee my SS ’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of 
= Englis Pronoun logical, and 
._—— ng Scientific and other 


iliar T 
Old English W Words. 
i nunciation Ta carctully Revised vised by the . P. H 
he’ yoy arf 8vo, 1248 pages, cloth, $6.00; half 
roan, $7.00; sheep, $7. 


THE ADVENTURES OF sIMMY BROWN. Written by 

+ oe and Edited by W. L.- ALDEN. Illustrated. pp. 

16mo, extra, cloth, ‘$1.00. (In Harper’s “ Young 
People Series.’’) 


ge BOOLBSIASTIOAL HISTORY. Part Il. The 
tt = = A os during tay 2 — 


ar: Y _° 

x to X¥E “Sy I PRILir i B.A. Illus DP 

=, 700. 12mo, ot oir —# It ~_— re eae u- 
‘8 Ecclesiasti 


HOMB evens | IN NATURE. By MaRY TREAT. Author 
of “ Chapters on Ante,” etc. Illustrated. pp. 244. 12mo, 
ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS. Viewed from the Stand 
_— of Universal History. By JOHN FISKE. pp. 158. 
0, cloth, $1.00. 


xr. 
aqones ELIOT'S LIFE. Related in her Letters and 
ournals. <A and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
. In Phree Volumes. 
a , cloth $3.75. (Uniform with “Harper’s 
brary Edition” of George Eliot’s Works.) 


“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” ” ‘OF SHAKESPEARE. Ea- 
- J.ROLFB. In tang bm oe i 
; half eset, Small 4to, flexible 
cloth, in volumes, 56 cents per volume; paper, 40cents 
per volume. 


Harper’s. Handy Series. 


pocket my 4g Man. By W. E. NoRRIs. 2% cents. 
in London. By a “5 Resident. 25 cents. 


L 
L 
3 ; Or, . 8S. WINTER. 25 cents. 
4 igen, Boor By K. d me. £1 In Two Volumes. 
2% cents each. 
od Home Letters, (1830 and 1831.) Illus- 
ernie wee “Whit. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 25 cents. 
& ir —F F. MABEL ROBINSON. 2 cents 


. By JOSEPH HATTON. 25 cents. 
i. The Manat hat. By Professor AMES DARMESTETER. With 
Portraits. 








Harper’s Franklin-Square Library. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
466. Russia Under the Tzars. By ~~ > 20 cents. 
a. Dione 9, Pf 24 i. By G. MEE a 20 cents. 
= ERE 
Betr! My Ton ph and Me. -* the author of “Christian 


470. victor Hugo and and: Hts Time. By ALFRED BARBOU. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 2% cents. 
471. a he Prater. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Illustrated. 


aes > Brees techn of the Old Testament. 
‘our Parts. Each 20 cents. 


Hewts Delight. We Nom GIBBON. 2-cents. 
fi. Adrian Vi E. NORRIS. Illustrated. 25 cts. 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By HoLME LEE. 2 cents. 





*, Any of the above works sent carriage paid to any part of the United States or Oanada on the receipt of price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
IL. 
VOLUME TWO OF McMASTER’S “HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. From the Revolution to 
the Civil War. By Jomw Bach McMaster. Vol- 
ume Two, 8vo, 676 pages, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$2.50 


The second volume of McMaster’s “ History of the Peo- 
| of the United States ” extends from 1790 to 1804, includ- 


mm. the greater oftheadministration of Washington, 
of that of and the first term of Jefferson. It 
will be found to be a singularly vivid and sti: pic- 
ture of the thro not a little new light on 


an insight into 

ie not else- 
where to be found; while some of its ts of leading 
men are likely to provoke considerable discussion. 





I. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXAOT SCI- 
ENCES. By the late Wuiiam Krxepon Cuir- 
FrorD. Volume Fifty of the ‘‘International Sci- 
entific Series.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“ My sole desire has been to give to the public as soon 
as possible another work of one whose memory will be 
revered by all who have felt the invigorating influence 
of his thoughts. Completed by another hand, we can only 
hope that it will perform some, if but a small of the 
service which it would undoubtedly have fulfilled had the 
master lived to put it forth.”—From Editor’s Preface. 





mm, 

COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. ANovel. By 
Lucas Mauer, author of ‘‘Mrs. Lorimer: A 
Sketch.” 12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. Au- 
thorized edition. 

Asin the case of “Mrs. Lorimer,” the author’s former 
novel, the authorship of this book is veiled under the 
don of “Lucas Malet,” but it is now generally 


own that the writer is Mrs. m, daughter of 
Charles Kingsley. 


“ There is another novelist coming forward who, if we 


do not m *Colonel —z-y 4y Wife,’ will speedily 
5S EE Se Saeceng 6 front rank in litera- 
ture,”— Spectator. 


Iv. 
THIRD PART OF OWEN MEREDITH'S NEW POEM. 


GLENAVERIL ; or, THE METAMORPHOSES. 
A Poem in Six Books. By the Eart or Lytton 
(Owen Mereprirx, author of ‘‘Lucile”). To be 
published in six Monthly Parts. Price, 25 cents 
each part. Parts One, Two and Three now ready. 


The third part of “Glenaveril” is of thrilling interest. 
Asa romance in verse “Glenaveril” is destined to take 
very high rank. 





Vv. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF “UNCLE REMUS.” 


UNCLE REMUS: His Songs and His Sayings. 


The Folk-lore of the Old Plantation. By Jor. 
CHANDLER Harris. [llustrated. New Cheap 
Edition. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


A cheap edition of the famous, bright, and shrewd say- 

of Uncle Remus will —.-4 introduce this 

mirable type of the old Southern negro to a large num- 
ber of new readers. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





“CHINESE” GORDON’S JOURNALS. 


JOURNAL OF EVENTS AT KHARTOUM. BY GENERAL 
CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Withan Introductory 
Narrative of Events; a number of Notes by Mr. A. 
Egmont Hake, cousin of Generali Gordon, and author 
of a biography of him; and several appendices, includ. 
ing letters to General Gordon from the Mahdi, and 
other documents of great interest. Illustrated with 
a portrait of General Gordon, Maps, and a number of 
Diagrams from General Gordon’s sketches. In one 
volume, crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The remarkable character of General Gordon and of his 
mission to Khartoum and the intense interest felt through- 
out the civilized world in his enterprise and his fate, can- 
not fail to secure instant and eager attention to his 
Journals from a multitude of readers. 





BY SHORE AND SEDGE. 


SHORT STORIES BY BRET HARTE, Author of “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc, “ Little Classic” style. 
18mo. $100, 

These three stories—“‘An Apostle of the Tules,” “ Sarah 

Walker,” and “A Ship of '49,” are fresh, readable, and sure 

to attract attention. PY 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA. 


INCLUDING KULDJA, BOKHARA, KHIVA AND MERV. 
With a map, a photograph of the author in Khokand 
armor, and over sixty illustrations, By Henry Lans- 
dell, D.D., author of “ Through Siberia.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
$10.00. 

This work describes very fully countries about which 
the Western World knowns hardly anything. The work 
covers the territory for which England and Russia have 
been just ready to battle 


MARBLEHEAD SKETCHES. 


By ANNE ASHBY AGGE and MARY MASON BROOKS. 
Quarto. $3.00. 

A series of remarkably truthful and artistic sketches of 

the more picturesque buildings and views in Marblehead, 


Mass.—a town peculiarly rich in quaint and interesting 
scenes. 


THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 


A Series of Novels by the best American Authors, which 
combine excellence of typography and attractiveness 
of appearance with small cost. Tlie volumes will ap- 
pear weekly during the summer months, as follows: 

But Yeta Woman. By A.S. Harpy. 
June 13. Missy. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 
. By T. B. ALDRICH. 





‘aid’s Paradise. Anew book. By E ‘ 
BETH STUART PHELPS. vee 


Aug. 29. Hammersmith. By Mark SIBLEY-SEVERANCE. 
Each volume, 12mo, tastefully bound, in paper, 50 cents. 
Subscription price for the thirteen numbers, postage 
paid, $6.50. 
e*s For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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SAMUEL ADAMS.* 


The Life of Samuel Adams ei Professor 
Hosmer is the most noteworthy of the biograph- 
ical sketches which have appeared in the excel- 
lent series of “American Statesmen.” There is 
something striking and exceptional in the im- 
partiality and historical accuracy with which 
the author has discussed the character and 
conduct of the prominent men on both sides of 
the controversy which preceded the outbreak 
of the Revolution. It has been the fashion of 
American writers to praise everything done 
by Sam Adams and his Boston town-meeting, 
and to condemn without stint the conduct of 
Hutchinson and the loyalists; yet statesmen 
and mere politicians, saints and sinners, are 
not to be sorted out and classified in this 
manner. There was a good deal of sheer 
demagogism on the side of the patriots, and 
some sound and conservative statesmanship on 
the side of the loyalists. We are now far 
enough removed from the American Revolu- 
tion and its causes to discuss the men and 
measures of that period more dispassionately 
than they have hitherto been treated. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer is entitled to the credit of bein 
the latest impartial writer in this broader oat 
more truthful school of criticism. 

As to the impolicy of Parliament in taxing 


(“* American 








*SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 


Statesmen” series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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the colonies, and in enacting the writs of assist- 
ance, the stamp act, and other oppressive 
measures, the great body of the loyalists held 
similar opinions with the whigs. Concerning 
the abstract right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies, they differed radically. Hutchinson, 
in 1764, wrote to the home government that 
“it must be prejudicial to the national inter- 
est to impose parliamentary taxes. The ad- 
vantages promised by the increase of revenue 
are all delusive. You will lose more than you 
will gain. Britain already reaps the profit of 
alt their trade and the increase of their sub- 
stance.” The collision of parties came about 
through the methods of seeking redress. The 
whigs advocated forcible resistance. The 
loyalists believed that the causes of complaint 
were exaggerated, and that such relief as was 
needed could be had by petition, remonstrance, 
and patient waiting. 

The name of Sam Adams will live as the 
man who conceived, at a bp | early period in 
the controversy, the idea of absolute independ- 
ence of the mother country; and, by means of 
his town-meeting, his “committee of corre- 
spondence,” and his most adroit and persistent 
efforts as a newspaper contributor and _politi- 
cian, worked up a public sentiment in that di- 
rection before he avowed his purpose, or even 
acknowledged it to his friends. He was a 
natural democrat, and liked to have his chris- 
tian name abbreviated to “Sam.” Although 
educated at Harvard College, his associations 
and chief influence were with the workin 
men. With Bowdoin, Cushing, Hancock, an 
Otis, who were rich men, he had only such rela- 
tions as political interests made necessary. His 
well-known poverty, plain dress and simplicity 
of manners made him a favorite with mechan- 
ics and the craftsmen in the ship-yards, They 
would rally at a moment’s notice whenever he 
needed their lusty voices and brawny arms at 
the Liberty Tree or in Faneuil Hall. 

His enemies accused him of having been a 
defaulter while he was one of the tax-col- 
lectors, from 1756 to 1764. A _ sufficient 
refutation to the accusation is in the fact that 
his fellow-citizens, knowing all the circum- 
stances, elected him to higher offices. Recent 
investigations have shown that a large amount 
of taxes were not paid, and more energetic 
men were appointed for the service. He evi- 
dently did not make a good tax-collector; but 
there was nothing in the circumstances which 
reflected on his personal character. Nobody 
knew him better than Governor Hutchinson, 
and the British Government made of Hutch- 
inson the inquiry why the influence of Samuel 
Adams was not secured by giving him an 
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office. Hutchinson replied: “Such is the ob- 
stinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, 
that he can never be conciliated by any office 
or gift whatever.”* Although incorruptible on 
the side where public men are so vulnerable, 
and a rigid Puritan in his religious convictions, 
@ more consummate politician and artist in the 

ment of public meetings and of masses 
of citizens probably never lived. There was 
no sort of strategy he did not use, and his 
theory of political action seemed to be that 
“the end justifies the means.” Hence he 
was tricky and unscrupulous in his methods. 
Some casuistry is needed to make the aver- 
ments of Sam Adams in public resolutions 
square with his real intentions. It may be 
said that he was not expressing his own 
views, but those of the body whom he repre- 
sented. His Puritan conscience must have 
had a twinge when, in writing articles for the 
newspapers, or coining resolutions for public 
bodies, “ was profuse in expressions of rever- 
ence for the King, and scoffed at the charge 
that the colonies were seeking independence. 
He wanted to put in the front John Hancock, 
who was the richest young man in Boston, 
and was inclined to be conservative. His 
method was to write an oration for Hancock, 
who was not competent to do it for himself, 
and to have Hancock deliver it on the anni- 
versary of the Boston Massacre. It was an 
admirable oration, and brought Hancock much 
credit. During its delivery, Sam Adams sat 
on the platform as moderator, and when the 
applause had subsided he rose and in the name 
of the town of Boston thanked the orator for 
“his elegant and spirited oration.” “Nothing 
for himself and everything for the cause” was 
the principle which animated him. 

In 1773, Dr. Franklin, then in England, sent 
to the Massachusetts Assembly, under the 
pledge of secrecy, a parcel of letters written 
some years before by Governor Hutchinson 
and several other lo alists to their correspond- 
ents in England. ese letters made a great 
excitement and had much influence in deep- 
ening the prejudice against Hutchinson, and 
in causing the outbreak in 1775. The transac- 
tion, on the part of Dr. Franklin and those 
who made use of them, was most discreditable 
to all concerned. No one was more culpable in 
the matter than Sam Adams, who knew there 
was nothing in the letters written by Hutchin- 
son which he had not repeatedly expressed in 





*The modern meaning of the word “defalcation ”—“a 
breach of trust by one who has the cl sarge or management 
of money "—was not formerly its signification. The pri- 
mary and earlier meaning of the word was “a failure to 
perform a contract,” or, in other words, to be in default. 
When Hutchinson, in his “History of Massachusetts,” 
said that Sam Adams “ made defalcation,” he meant to 
say that Adams, having been chosen to collect the taxes, 
did not perform the duty. The wonder is that one who 
never attended to his own financial affairs was ever ap- 
pointed a tax-collector. 





without reserve, 
and has made a vindication of the personal 
character of Hutchinson, which has been the 
subject of ignorant and malignant criticism 
by American writers during the past century. 

Dr. Franklin was late in accepting the idea 
of independence, and he employed his great 
influence in thwarting the policy which was 
se near the heart of Sam Adams. In the 
summer of 1773, Franklin wrote to Boston 
deprecating “the influence of the violent spirits 
who were for a rupture with the mother coun- 
try”—a statement which pointed directly to 
Sam Adams, who cordially entertained a simi- 
lar distrust of Dr. Franklin. He thought that 
the Doctor, who was holding the important 
crown office of deputy Postmaster-General 
of the colonies, be | whose illegitimate son, 
William Franklin, was the Royal Governor of 
New Jersey, was not in a position to pass 
judgment on the conduct and opinions of Sam 
Adams. The one who, when a boy, advised 
his father to say grace over a whole barrel of 
beef, and save the trouble of asking a blessing 
over each separate piece as it came upon the 
table, was not the man with whom the stern re- 
ligious nature of Sam Adams could have much 
sympathy. His reputation as a man of the world 
and of easy morals had brought him under 
suspicion in Massachusetts; yet Adams acqui- 
esced in his appointment as agent in England, 
and had the satisfaction of drafting a long let- 
ter of instructions to the new agent containing 
a recapitulation of the grievances for which 
the agent was to seek redress. Hutchinson in 
sending the dispatch named the author, call- 
ing him “all in all, the great incendiary 
leader.” 

Sam Adams’s shrewdness as a political man- 
ager was nowhere more conspicuous than in 
the appointment of delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress held at Philadelphia, in 1774. 
Hutchinson had been driven out of Boston, and 
had gone to England. General Gage was his 
successor as Goverhor, and the sessions of the 
General Court had been removed from the 
turbulent atmosphere of Boston to Salem, where 
they could be under the immediate eye of the 
Governor, who was ready to prorogue the 
assembly in case an attempt was made to ap- 
point delegates to Philadelphia. There was a 
number of loyalists in the body who were eager 
to give the Govemar warning if any such at- 
tempt was made. Adams in the mildest man- 
ner talked about reconciliation and went around 
counting his men and bringing over those who 
were wavering. It seemed to an observer as 
if he had given up the contest which he had so 
long waged. “The old cat,” says Professor 
Hosmer, “purred of conciliation with half- 
closed, sleepy eyes, until the doubtful men 
were completely deceived.” When a reliable 
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majority was secured, Sam Adams, as chair- 
man of the committee on the state of the 
Province, caused the door to be locked, and 
charged the doorkeeper to let no one in or out. 
A series of resolutions providing for the ap- 
pointment of five delegates to meet delegates 
from other colonies at Philadelphia on the first 
of September was brought forward. The 
House was in an uproar at once, and tory 
members sought to leave the hall to inform the 
. Governor of what was going on. Sam Adams 
took the key from the door and put it in his 
pocket. A messenger from the Governor soon 
appeared and demanded admission; but the 
door was kept closed until the resolutions 
were passed, and five hundred ow had been 
voted to pay the expenses of the delegates. 
The door was then opened and the members 
with much courtesy received the messenger 
of the Governor with his order that the assem- 
bly be prorogued. 

Adams was one of the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts to Philadelphia, and in consequence 
of his zealous advocacy of independence was 
looked upon with suspicion and dread in the 
other cclonies—so sluggish were they in com- 
ing up to this idea. As the delegation was 
approaching Philadelphia, Dr. Rush and other 
citizens went out to meet them, and cautioned 
Mr. Adams to keep in the background and to 
say nothing about his favorite project, as it 
would disgust the delegates from other colo- 
nies and be fatal to concerted action. In one 

ear from that time every member of Congress 
had signed his name to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. If Jefferson wrote the instru- 
ment, Sam Adams was the father of the idea. 
Without Sam Adams, it is certain there would 
have been no declaration at that time, and 
perhaps no protracted war with the mother 
country. 

The Declaration of Independence having 
been secured, the special life-work of Sam 
Adams was ended, although he lived twenty- 
eight years longer, and served as Governor of 
Massachusetts and in other public stations. 
He never, however, was the man of mark he 
had been. He was a member of the conven- 
tion of Massachusetts for ratifying the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and, a stanch 
democrat, he opposed. the ratification with 
something of his old fire, on the ground that 
it was an instrument with aristocratic tenden- 
cies. 

The rank which Sam Adams will hold 
among the patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion is still undetermined. Professor Hosmer 
thinks that, as far as the genesis of America 
is concerned, Sam Adams can more properly 
be called the “Father of America” than can 
Washington. This estimate is doubtless rank- 
ing him higher than he deserves. 

W. F. Poors. 











THE QUEST FOR THE PRIMEVAL EDEN.* 





A serious effort to prove that the Eden of 
the human race was situated at the North 
Pole may well provoke a smile of incredulity. 
Dr. Warren writes with the spirit of earnest 
conviction ; “of the correctness of his posi- 
tion he has no doubt, and of the preparedness 
of the scientific world to accept it he is also 
confident.” Such faith will remove mountains, 
and in this instance there are extraordinarily 
great mountains to be removed. 

The quest for the primeval Eden has al- 
ways had a fascination for speculative theolo- 
gians and adventuresome explorers. It is a 
proof of the sway of natural and historical 
science, that the solution of this question 
should now be undertaken more in the interest 
of ethnology, archeology, and biology, than 
of theology. In reading this book one is 
struck with the meagreness of the attention 
devoted to what may be called the Biblical 
aspect of the question; the author is more 
concerned about Greek cosmogony than about 
Genesis. How to explain the topography of 
the Garden of Eden, with its “quadrifurcate 
river,” may be of subordinate interest when 
compared with the question of the distribu- 
tion of the human family from one supposed 
centre of origin. 

Starting from the nebular hypothesis, Dr. 
Warren arrives at the conclusion that “while 
Paradise may have been anywhere, the jirst 
portion of the earth’s surface sufficiently cool 
to present the conditions of Eden life were 
assuredly at the Poles.” Then, without stop- 
ping to debate “the antiquity of man,” he 
assumes that man was placed upon the earth 
just as soon as any part of it was habitable; 
and the conclusion must follow as a matter of 
course. Space will not permit us to follow in 
detail the author’s application of the eight- 
fold scientific test to his theory. A few strict- 
ures must suffice. We fail to see how the 

lories of the polar day and night shed any 
ight upon the problem. The argument from 
physiographica geology hardly takes any ac- 
count of the influence of the glacial period 
upon the condition of the earth’s surface at 
the time of man’s advent. The “eradiation” 
of the flora and fauna of torrid and temperate 
zones from polar regions rests on insufficient 
evidence. 

The author next tries to find confirmation 
for his theory in ethnic traditions. It is in this 
part of his work that Dr. Warren especially 
shows the breadth of his reading, and brings 
to view some remarkable coincidences. The 
chapter on Ancient Cosmology and Mythical 
Geography is of especial interest. The opinion 





* PARADISE FounD. The Cradle of the Human Race at 
the North Pole. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By 
William F. Warren. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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of Dr. Samuel Beal is made to do good ser- 
vice: “I have no doubt that the idea of a 
central mountain, and of the rivers flowing 
from it and the abode of the gods upon its 
summit, is a primitive myth derived from the 
earliest traditions of our race.” This moun- 
tain of the gods, the theme of Hindu mythol- 
ogy, becomes the central figure in the theory 
of a Polar Eden, and is accompanied by “the 
tree of life” and “the four rivers”in Hindu, 
Chinese, and Iranian tradition. In these myths, 
the expressions “ Centre of the Earth,” “End 
of the Kearth,” “ Axis of the Earth,” “Ompha- 
los,” are made to mean the Arctic Pole. Greek 
students will be amused at the etymology of 
“the sacred expression” puépores (meropes) as 
“the men sprung from Meru,” even if Renan 
did discover it. How many Biblical scholars 
will accept the interpretation of Kedem, Gen. 
ii, 8, as meaning “front country,” and make 
“front ” stand for “north” ? In the treatment of 
these traditions and legends, has not the author 
neglected his own caution, not to forget that 
in interpreting the ee and geograph- 
ical references of ancient religious writings we 
have to do with ideas that are often expressed 
in a poetical and symbolical form? In weigh- 
ing the writer’s argument, we are tempted to 
quote against him his own citation from Hudi- 
scale He knew the seat of Paradise, 
Could tell in what degree it lies; 


And, as he was disposed, could prove it 
Below the moon or else above it.” 


Dr. Warren is of necessity a special pleader, 
and, like all special pleaders, he falls a victim to 
his own ingenuity. As an illustration may be 
cited his interpretation of zodbrruyos ( polypty- 
chos) as applied to Mount Olympus, in the sense 
of “many layers or thicknesses.” This epithet, 
he goes on to say, “pictures that world-old 
conception of a firmament not single-storied, but 
with a heaven above heaven, to the ‘third,’ or 
the ‘seventh,’ or the ‘ninth.’ These heavens were 
conceived of by Homer himself as in layers one 
above another, like the curved lamine of a 
shield. And what adds to the fitness of the 
comparison and to the fitness of the cos- 
mic adornment of Achilles’ shield, is the fact 
that to the omphalos of a shield there corre- 
sponded the central and ever-abiding Omphalos 
of the skies.” But what says our author of the 
application of this same term to Mount Ida and 
to the ridges of Phocis ? 

Among the most readable chapters of the book 
are those entitled “The Origin and Earliest 
Form of Religion,” “The Philosophy of His- 
tory,” and “The Theory of the Development 
of Civilization.” But the connection between 
these questions and the location of the Eden 
of the race at the North Pole is a slender one; 
an Equatorial or an Antarctic Pole would do 
about equally as well or as ill in the solution 
of these problems, The wonder is not that Dr. 





Warren has failed to convince his reader, but 
that what at first glance seems a wild fancy 
should be made to seem worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Nor can anyone deny the labori- 
ous research and heroic devotion with which 
the author has pursued his enquiry. 

The book is written in an attractive style. 
Possibly a less lavish use of such oe yew | 
epithets as “distinguished,” “eminent,” “ad- 
mirable,” in referring to various authorities, 
would befit a work that aims to be a quasi-scien- 
tific treatise. Martin L. D’Oocer. 


N. P. WILLIs.* 


To the older generation who forty years ago 
eagerly watched for the weekly issue of “The 
New York Mirror,” in which first appeared 
some of the earliest efforts of Willis, Morris, 
Halleck, Fay, and others of that ilk, and to a 
later generation to whom the name of N. P. 
Willis was familiar in the current literature of 
their younger days, the history of his literary 
and private life has more than ordinary inter- 
est. The glamor of the days of old, when 
Willis was one of the shining lights of Ameri- 
can literature, and his sketchy delineations of 
society were the fascination of our youth, is 
recalled to our later time by the story of his life; 
and the waning interest in his works is revived, 
possibly to a better appreciation of his merit 
and of his true position in literature. 

That position has—as Mr. Beers, the most 
recent and in wer | respects the best of his 
pe pe frankly admits—long been a 
doubtful question. e solution of it depends 
upon whether there is any element of perma- 
nence in writings that have no higher aim than 
to please the fancy of the passing hour. Wil- 
lis’s prose writings are essentially “light read- 
ing ”’—magazine literature of their own day 
and generation, containing no mental stimulus, 
affording little food for thought, and contrib- 
uting nothing to human knowledge. Yet 
they are marked by an elegance and a purit 
of diction which in their time had no little 
influence in forming the style of American 
literature. Sparkling, spicy, characterized 
by contemporary critics as “champagney,” 
portraying in lively colors the social life of 
their time, they seem to the readers of the 
present day to have an interest almost equal 
to that of theirowntime. This fact, after the 
lapse of forty years, is perhaps the truest indi- 
cation of their value. His biographer says 
that Willis, “after being for about fifteen 
years the most popular magazinist in America, 





*NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers. 
(“ American Men of Letters” series.) Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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has sunk into comparative oblivion.” Yet in 
a foot-note he practically contradicts this as- 
sertion by the statement, on the authority of 
the publishers of Willis’s poems, that there is 
a steady annual sale of two hundred copies of 
these poems; that a cheap reprint has been 
issued (the copyright having expired); and 
that a volume of selections from his prose 
writings is contemplated. And immediately 
following this bio phy, comes a neat edition 
of Willis’s Prose Witioge, compiled by this 
same biographer—in the main a g and 
adequate representation, though it is to be 
regretted that the “Pencillings by the Way,” 
by which Willis’s reputation as a prose writer 
was first established both in England and 
America, were not included in the volume in 
full, as their breezy freshness, genial tone, and 
vivid pictures of the European life of their 
time, make them the most agreeable of “ notes 
of travel.” Imbued as Willis was by nature 
with the poetic instinct, his prose tales are full 
of feeling. Most of them were evidently based 
upon personal experience, and hence written 
from the heart. So long as the “old, old 
story ” of human affection charms humanity, 
such sketches, true to nature because of actual 
occurrence and heart-experience, will attract 
and charm the general reader. This republi- 
cation, eighteen years after Willis’s death, is 
evidence of a popular appreciation that will 
doubtless serve to secure the author’s position 
by the side of Irving, Paulding, Fay, and the 
other members of that notable group of Amer- 
ican men of letters. 

Neither in prose nor poetry did Willis leave 
behind him any great work; yet it is upon his 
poetic rather than his prose writings that his 
literary fame must depend. Judged by the 
standard of the American poetry of to-day— 
which is little more than gorgeous description 
and rhymed metaphysics— W illis’s verse is not 
of ahigh order. Yet, as true poetry is the music 
of thought and feeling—the fitting and natural 
expression of the heart-life,—it is safe to say 
that the mass of descriptive trash and meta- 
physical sentimentality which cumbers the 
pages of our magazines, and is rarely read, or, 
if read, does not touch the heart or awaken 
any wxsthetic emotion, will pass into the obliv- 
ion of Della Cruscan imbecility long before 
Willis’s simple and heartful verse ceases to 
charm those who are fascinated by that tuneful 
rhyme which appeals to their own heart-life 
and soul-experience. However his poetry may 
be depreciated, the fact remains that it is, and 
will long continue to be, classic, on this side 
the water at least. His “sacred poems,” which 
were his earliest venture, are brimming with 
beauty and feeling, casting a glow of tender- 
ness and naturalness over the Scripture narra- 
tives which brings them vividly home to the 
every-day life and heart-experience of the 





reader, without detracting from the sacred 
dignity of the events or the lessons which they 
teach. And the charm which invests them 
can never depart, so long as men appreciate the 
beauties of Holy Writ and the tender pathos 
of those Old and New Testament tales which 
he has so beautifully paraphrased. Had Willis 
himself had a higher appreciation of his own 
poetic gift and of his latent and undeveloped 
power in this direction, and been less con- 
trolled by the necessity of earning a subsist- 
ence by his pen, he would probably never 
have forsaken the domain of poesy, and the 
world might have been the gainer from the 
development of the talent with which he was 
uhquestionably endowed. 

e record of Willis’s literary life is remark- 
able more for what it shows of failure than 
of success. Few authors have started on their 
career under such auspicious circumstances as 
he. In his earliest efforts he blazed like a 
meteor on the literary sky. Ata time when 
his contemporary, Langiellow, was ~— 
making his way into public appreciation, Wil- 
lis’s reputation already extended throughout 
the English-speaking world. His remuneration 
for his writings exceeded that of any Ameri- 
can author and perhaps any English one. Re- 

uests for magazine articles flowed in upon him 
fom every side; and before he reached the 
age of thirty, he had before him a brilliant 
prospect. Yet he ultimately degenerated into 
a mere chronicler of the fashionable life by 
which his real merit was obscured during his 
last twenty years. He was spoiled by flattery 
and enervated by fashionable dissipation. The 
attention which he received in aristocratic cir- 
cles in his younger days—which far exceeded 
that bestowed upon other authors either in 
England or America—deflected his whole life 
from that course of study and labor which 
alone can develop an author’s faculties and 
make a permanent and desirable reputation 
possible. Society and good-fellowship stag- 
nated him until it was too late to retrieve the 

ast or reform his literary and intellectual 
ife. 

A strange life was his in many phases. Born 
and reared in the straightest sect of Puritanism, 
surrounded by all the repressive influences and 
tendencies of the New England Presbyterian- 
ism of eighty years ago, it was natural that he 
should in due time fall within the influence of 
the periodical religious excitements, and “expe- 
rience religion” in full accordance with the ten- 
ets of old-time Puritanism, Nor is it any more 
strange that when the excitement, the most of 
it purely physical, had subsided, and he came 
in contact with the pleasures and frivolities of 
the world, petted and flattered as he was in 
social and literary circles, he should so fully 
and entirely “fall from grace ” as never again to 
resume his religious life. His biographer says: 
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“If at the first touch of the world the youthful 
members of the household flew off like the dry 
seeds of the Impatiens, it need not therefore be 
hastily concluded that the home training, though 
= too repressive and severe, was without 
asting effect for Among the children and 
grandchildren of Nathaniel Willis (father of N. P.), 
are Catholics, Episcopalians, Unitarians, and repre- 
sentatives of other es of belief and unbelief. 
But this is the history of many a New England Pu- 
ritan family, and such are the disintegrating forces of 
American life.” 


That the seeming cause for the falling off of 
the children of the Puriten families from the 
tenets of their fathers, as given above, is a 
mere petitio principii, is evident from the fact 
that in no other part of our country, and in 
no other communion, have the children so 
naturally and by so uniform a process departed 
from the peculiar religious beliefs of their an- 
cestors as in New ov and particularly 
in the Puritan creed. It isa fact now pretty 
generally conceded by thinking men, that the 
cold, stern, repressive principles of Calvinism 
are themselves the great cause of the revolu- 
tions and vagaries of New England religion, 
sending off the young and ardent, by a natural 
revulsion, some into warmer and more heartful 
creeds, some into the establishing of entirely 
new sects, and, worse than all, others into the 
ranks of sheer infidelity. Notably in the 
families of the sternest of the old New Eng- 
land divines has this revulsion and departure 
from ancestral traditions been marked; and 
the Roman and English churches in particular 
have recruited many of their most shining 
lights from the Puritan ranks. If this view is 
correct, there is little cause for wonder at 
Willis’s departure from a religious life after 
the subsiding of his revival excitement. Of 
a naturally religious bent—as is evidenced b 
the tone of his writings on sacred themes—it 
is probable that had he not been so surrounded 
and overwhelmed by the influences of fash- 
ionable dissipation, he might, later in life, have 
sought some more congenial communion, and 
taken up the threads of his boyhood’s spasmodic 
experience in a steadier, purer and more fruit- 
ful sphere. But the same influences which 
dwarfed his intellectual powers in the very 
morning of taeir development, drove from him 
the whisperings of the Spirit, and made him 
through life the melancholy spectacle of a man 
of brilliant intellectual power and promise 
driven into an aimless, profitless, frivolous ex- 
istence. Aside from the personal interest of 
his biography—which is peculiarly readable— 
its chief value is as a study of the manner in 
which outside influences may deflect a whole 
life from its natural and prophesied course, 
and wreck faculties which might have served 
to delight and benefit mankin 

Eesert PHEtps. 








If the converse of the Socratic maxim, viz., 
that a life of self-examination is worth living, 
be assumed as true, then was the life of Mark 
Pattison one of the few that Socrates himself 
might have viewed with approbation. A more 
unflinching examination of the actual relation 
of self to men and things has seldom been 
disclosed by y man’s autobiography. Pat- 
tison has been characterized as pessimistic: it 
would be more accurate to say that this lover 
of the ideal permitted himself, latterly at 
least, no illusions concerning his relations to 
his real environment. He claps upon every 
one of whom he has occasion to speak a 
phrase that fits like a saddle. He indalgne in 
a freedom of speech about himself and his 
relatives which rasps the reader a little, and 
which must, in its cold justice, be even more 
exasperating to those whose withers are wrung 
than the picturesque invective of Carlyle. 
This at first suggests some such inquiries as 
the following: ‘Tove we here a mere sulky, 
dyspeptic recluse? a critic with no end of 
culture, but no heart? an Oxford don whose 
scanty blood, if subjected to a chemical test, 
weal exhibit an acid reaction? On the 
whole, I cannot but deem such a judgment 
superficial. It does flagrant injustice to a 
character essentially good and sound. What 
at first blush seems a cruel candor, turns out 
to be the expression of a sincere mind trained 
to see things as they are. Pattison’s mental 
attitude is that of one who has learned by a life 
of painful self-scrutiny and studious research 
that only genuine relations are of any value. 
He is sufficiently imbued with that abhorrence 
of humbug which constitutes the conserving 
salt of the English character, and he has the 
scholar’s respect for a true word. One who 
has turned over whole libraries for a few 
crumbs of fact and thought, should be the last 
man to put off his hungry readers with shifty 
phrases to mask painful facts. And how 
absurdly inconsistent for the truth-seeker who 
has spent a large part of his intellectual life in 
sifting the grains of truth from the chaff of 
misrepresentation in the biographies of others, 
to throw dust in the eyes of after-comers re- 
specting his own biography. “No!” Pattison 
must have said to himself. “If my memoirs are 
worth writing at all, they must be written in 

faith.” Goethe, ——— the impossi- 

ility, in his own case, of soaking out from 
the tissue of memory the fast colors of imagina- 
tion, had the good faith to entitle his autobiog- 
raphy, “Dichtung und Wahrheit” (Poetry 
and Truth). The unimaginative scholar may 
well be happy, if, unlike the great German 
poet, he can, at the close of life, collect some 
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shreds of truth concerning youth and man- 
hood, — in the dyes of imagination: 
and he may be assured that men will be more 
indebted to him for such shreds than for the 
glossiest fabric made to order. These mem- 
oirs, then, although neither very extended nor 
very detailed, although omitting early youth 
and education and hastening over the fruitful 
and happy later years, although dealing chiefly 
with the “hide-bound narrowness” and the 
years of heart-sick endeavor out of which and 
through which the author rose to outward 
eminence and to inward clearness and repose, 
have, nevertheless, a very high biographical 
value, inasmuch as they bear the stamp of 
evident reality. 

One would think that, to a person of schol- 
arly tastes and of little social ambition, no life 
could be more delightful than the contemplative 
life of lettered ease enjoyed by the fellow of a 
college upon the banks of the Isis. Such a 
career is to-day subject to scarcely any of the 
ills which assailed the scholar’s life in Dr. 
Johnson’s time— 

“Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 

But this autobiography furnishes an instruct- 
ive commentary upon “the vanity of human 
wishes,” by proving that the sage in his library, 
comfortably lodged and fed, without the dis- 
tractions and solicitudes of the husband and the 
father, absolved from the necessity of toil for 

hysical support and exempt from that —— 
famdon concerning the future which so often 
appals the heart of him condemned thus to toil, 
—that such a favored being can still be, or think 
himself, very wretched. For the causes of 
Pattison’s dejection during several years of his 

rime, the curious reader must turn to the 

ook itself. He will find them closely con- 
nected with two things: with the so-called Trac- 
tarian Movement, in which Pattison was most 
unprofitably involved; and with the low stand- 
ards of manhood and scholarship and the per- 
functory modes of teaching that prevailed at 
Oxford during the first half of the century. 
In Pattison’s description of unreformed Oxford, 
one seems to perceive why it was that Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh pronounced his alma 
mater to be not “the worst of all hitherto dis- 
covered universities,” but merely the worst 
“out of England and Spain.” The professor 
must have had some acquaintance with the 
Oxford which Pattison helped to reform. 

Of course the chief value of this book—a 
rare and precious value—consists in its fur- 
nishing a history, accurate though very frag- 
mentary, of the mental development of a great 
scholar. It shows what Oxford can do for a 
young man of fair natural capacity who will 
submit himself for long to her best influences. 
When Mark Pattison first visited Oxford in 
1830, at the age of seventeen, he was, in his 
own vigorous phrase, “an ignorant country 
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bumpkin incapable of learning from what I 
now saw for the first time.” Again, of the 
journey with his parents from Yorkshire to 

ndon: “I was too ignorant to learn what I 
might have done from this journey, nor was I 
helped by my parents, who themselves saw 
nothing of London but what country cousins 
see. * * * * JT was a mere raw school- 
boy.” He loved books and nature, had some 
practical sentiment, had latent in him “a vast 
possibility of fine qualities,” but was “rude, 
unfledged, in a state of nature.” “I was 
already marked out for the life of a student, 
yet little that was in the books I read seemed 
to find its way into my mind. There was no 
mind there!” As a freshman at Oriel College, 
being innocent of the rules of etiquette and of 
the ways of the world, he was from the outset 
exposed to rebuffs from superiors and to the 
ridicule of fellow-students essentially his infe- 
riors. The immediate result of all this was “a 
morbid self-consciousness” which “was in a 
fair way to darken my life and to paralyse my 
intellect.” 

What outward influences and inward 
promptings worked together to develop this 
crude, shy, characterless youth into the accom- 
plished man of positive character who writes 
these reminiscences, it is the aim of the book 
to tell. The story is no less interesting and 
instructive than that of Anthony Trollope’s 
development, with which it has one notable 
point of similarity. I will transcribe a few 
sentences from the weighty concluding pages. 
Referring to Trollope’s early want of promise, 
Mr. Pattison writes: 

‘‘This is nearly my mental experience; my first 
consciousness is that of a. 4 very feeble 

rm of intellect was ing with a ae 
- oo of facts, ideas which ftoou d not master, an 
with the tyrannical force of more powerful intelli- 
wee in the persons around me. * * * * * * 

lowly, and not without laborious effort, I began to 
emerge, to conquer, as it were, in the realm of 
ideas. It was all growth, development, and I have 
never ceased to grow, to develop, to discover, up 
to the very last. While my contemporaries, who 
started so far ahead of me, fixed their mental hori- 
zon before they were thirty-five, mine has been ever 
enlarging and expanding.” 

Of the many oe passages marked 
for citation, there is space for but one more: 

‘¢For myself, I can truly say that daily converse 
with the poetry and literature of all times, ancient 
and modern, has been to me its own sufficient re- 
ward. The classics have lost to me nothing of their 
charm; on this very day—New-Year’s Eve, 1884—I 
- read Sophocles with greater delight than I ever 
Surely, seldom has there been a more notable 
exemplification of the saying of Swift, that 
“the latter part of a wise man’s life is taken 
up in curing the follies, prejudices, and false 
opinions he had contracted in the former,” 
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Mark Pattison was too fastidious a scholar, 
and too indifferent to the charms of notoriety, 
to produce much, but what he did is the best 
of its kind. His life of Milton in the admira- 
ble series entitled “English Men of Letters” 
is certainly second to none. His edition of 
some of Pope’s poems in the Clarendon Press 
Series are models of annotation. His original 
inquiry into the causes of the rise and extinc- 
tion of Deism in the eighteenth century, 
published in the famous volume of “ Essays 
and Reviews,” has been accepted as a substan- 
tial contribution to religious history. His 
monograph on Casaubon, so highly esteemed 
by authorities, was to have been but a frag- 
ment of a work on the great scholars of: the 
Renaissance in France, of which work J. J. 
Sealiger was to be the central figure. For 
nearly thirty years he had been accumulating 
materials, and was ready to begin the labor of 
actual composition, when, in the autumn of 
1883, he was struck down by a malady which 
took away all hope. Has he left no pupil who, 
actuated by a piety toward him like that he 
felt for the memory of J. J. Scaliger, can 
make use of these precious materials and 
complete the master’s work ? 

Metvitte B. AnpERsON. 


NEW STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.* 





The four books whose titles appear below, 
none of them especially pretentious, are all 
representative nevertheless of schools and 
tendencies in the study of social and polit- 
ical science. In his “Past and Present of 
Political Economy,” Professor Ely described 
and endorsed the work of the new historical, 
statistical, and scientific school of economic 
investigators; and the present monograph on 
“Recent American Socialism” is an excellent 
specimen of that kind of work. As the author 
himself states, the book is “primarily a pres- 
entation and not a refutation.” Dozens of 
books about Socialism have been written by 
Americans in recent years, their aim being to 
advocate or to confound. Almost with one 
accord they have dealt in moralizings, gener- 
alities, nn | philosophical profundities. This 
modest little book of Dr. Eiy’s. is the first to 
tell us who the American Socialists of to-day 
are, how many they are, what their point of 
view is, what they want to do, how they pro- 
pose to do it, and what appear from a consid- 





*RECENT AMERICAN SOCIALISM. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Publication 


Agency. 
ESSAYS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By William 
Graham Sumner. New York: Henry Holt & Co. : 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT; A STUDY OF POLITICS. 
By Albert Stickney. New York: Harper & Brothers: 

A GOVERNMENT TEXT-BOOK FoR IOWA SCHOOLS. By 
Jesse Macy, A.M. Grinnell, Iowa. 
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| eration of these facts to be the natural and 
suitable remedies for the evil conditions which 


make Socialism possible. Only a little space, 
however, is given to prescriptions. The au- 
thor’s task is to ascertain, systematize and 
wer the facts, in their true bearings. 
horold Rogers has given us a very small 
treatise on the theoretical doctrines of political 
economy, and a very large and masterly 
production, of a statistical and historical 
character, on work and wages in medieval 
England. It is this new and fruitful method 
of economic investigation that Dr. Ely repre- 
sents in America. "Phe resent monograph is 
worth shelves-full of volumes of the ordina 
argumentative sort which assume all their 
facts and premises. It is scrupulously impar- 
tial, and quotes largely from the Socialists’ 
themselves. It = the points of contact 
and divergence in the two revolutionary bodies, 
the International Working People’s Associa- 
tion and the Socialistic Labor Party. Its 
information was gathered at first hand and 
was at least a year or two in process of collec- 
tion. The membership of the American 
Internationalists, or Anarchists, is estimated 
at fifty thousand, and of the Socialistic Labor 
Party at twenty-five thousand. The discussion 
of the socialistic press is. of much value. 
There are said to be sixteen “socialistic” 
journals in the country, ten “semi-socialistic,” 
and eight “socialistically inclined.” Besides 
these there are about four hundred so-called 
“ labor papers,” and on various practical points 
the most of these are in agreement with the 
Socialists. These labor papers represent many 
hundreds of thousands of trades’ union men; 
and the socialistic labor party counts upon 
a certain contingent support from organized 
workingmen in general. It is in this possible 
reinforcement under conceivable  circum- 
stances, that the Socialists find their greatest 
strength. A few words must be given to Dr. 
Ely’s remedial suggestions. First he mentions 
“ameliorative measures.” He quotes in full 
the platform of the Federation of Trades and 
Labor Unions, and holds that its demands in 
the main are legitimate and reasonable. The 
complaints of the Socialists are often well 
grounded; they should have due considera- 
tion. Laissez-faire politics does not conform 
with those ethical standards which are an 
economic requirement of the times; and Dr. 
Ely advocates a higher and truer view of the 
State and its functions. He shows how social 
extravagances and vices act as a provocative 
of anarchism, and how a simpler life and better 
morality would prove remedial. The “three 
chief agencies Geonah which we must work 
for the amelioration of the laboring class * * * 
are Science, the State, and the Church.” 
Professor Sumner’s economic methods are 
precisely the reverse of Professor Ely’s. Two 
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or three years ago it happened that the same 
publishing house, at about the same time, issued 
in uniform binding a small book by each of these 
gentlemen. Dr. Ely’s was a painstaking his- 
torical presentation of modern European social- 
ism, replete with valuable statements of fact 
and doctrine. Mr. Sumner’s book had also to 
do with social relations; and it was a captious, 
off-hand essay, containing a great deal of flip- 
pant sarcasm at the expense of social reform- 
ers and economic scholars of the modern school, 
and presenting Jaissez-faire doctrines in a 
balder and cruder form than the most extreme 
English writer of the Manchester school ever 
suggested. The essays collected in the volume 
under review do not depart from Mr. Sumner’s 
usual manner and method. It might have 
been well if a prefatory note had explained 
that the essays are reprinted, without the 
slightest revision, from “The Princeton Re- 
view,” the original plates being used. Such 
an explanation would have accounted for the 
peculiar untimeliness of the first essay (“ Bi- 
metallism”), which originally appeared six 
years ago, just after the monetary conference 
at Paris, and deals with what were then cur- 
rent phases of the question. Six years have 
somewhat changed the line of discussion. It 
is characteristic of Mr. Sumner that he has 
“contempt” for bimetallism, and that he 
naively withholds the title of “economist” 
from any man who has espoused the “ fallacy.” 
This is of course amusing, inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Walker and many others of 
the leading economists and students of mone- 
tary science in‘ this country are bimetallists. 
The second essay (“ Wages ”), like the first, is 
largely devoted to heaping contempt upon the 
“charlatanism and ignorance” of the people 
with whom Mr. Sumner does not agree. The 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and the distinguished 
French economist, Leroy-Beaulieu, have espe- 
cial attention paid them. Mr. Sumner states 
it as his belief that “all the activity of the 
new school has been in the way of confusion 
and mischief.”. There is raciness, sarcasm, and 
caustic wit in these essays. In such respects, 
indeed, they do not fall atly below the 
“trenchant” writings of Gail Hamilton. But 
they have no value as contributions to the 
science of economics. Mr. Sumner seems not 
to have any conception of political economy as 
a modern and progressive science. In his 
fourth essay (“Sociology”) he informs us that 
he knows of “nothing more amusing in these 
days than to see an old-fashioned metaphysi- 
cian applying his tests to the results of scien- 
tific investigation, and screaming with rage 
because men of scientific training do not care 
whether the results satisfy those tests or not.” 
Curiously enough, Mr. Sumner fails to perceive 
that he is passing judgment on himself. He 
has of late contributed nothing whatever to 








economic literature excepting dogmatic and 
sneering depreciation of-the work which the 
scientific students of the new economic school 
at home and abroad are accomplishing. And 
these men “of scientific training” evidently 
“do not care” whether their work satisfies his 
“tests” or not. In the last of these essays 
(“Our Colleges before the Country”) he 
makes a fierce assault on the classicists, meta- 
physicians, and old-fashioned educators, and 
seems incapable of perceiving that he dogma- 
tizes against dogmatism and proves himself in 
every sentence the typical creature of a kind 
of education whose products he most unspar- 
ingly and scornfully condemns, Those “tricks 
ef speech” which he ascribes to those classic- 
ally educated, he certainly possesses. His 
contempt of men is only equalled by his lofty 
disdain for facts. He evolves everything from 
his inner consciousness. And meanwhile, eco- 
nomic science goes calmly on its way. Mr. 
Sumner says there is no wages question, no 
social question, no economic issues between 
different members of the industrial body, and 
John Jasper says there is no revolution of the 
earth around the sun. Economic science and 
astronomical science smile placidly, and do 
not pause to repl . 

r. Albert Stickney, author of “A True 
Republic,” in his new work on “ Democratic 
Government” finds our political system in a bad 
way from top to bottom, and constantly getting 
worse. He desires to have everything promptly 
rebuilt, and would begin at the top. He pro- 
poses forthwith the assemblage of a national 
constitutional convention which will give us a 
new kind of government, true to Mr. Stick- 
ney’s ideal of what is democratic. The author 
devotes one hundred and fifty pages to “defini- 
tions” and “ principles,” and ten to a state- 
ment of what oe would do in order to get his 
principles into operation. He concludes that 
if his formidable major premise of “ princi- 
ples ” is sound, and if his minor premise which 
recites the woeful political condition of the 
country is correctly taken, it necessarily fol- 
lows that what we must have is “a thorough 
and comprehensive reorganization of our whole 
political system, of our town and city govern- 
ments, of our State governments, and of the 
National government. * * * The work of reor- 
ganization must begin with the reorganization 
of the National government, and the method of 
accomplishing it will be the method estab- 
lished . the National Constitution itself—the 
natural method, the people’s method, the 
method by which the Constitution itself was 
framed, the National Convention of the people 
of the United States, meeting in the persons 
of its chosen on ir pa rey This is the only 
practicable method whereby we can begin any 
substantial improvement in the administration 
of our public affairs, local, State, or national.” 
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work at 
over a wall by his boot-stra 
birds by putting salt on their tails, or begin 
building a house at the top of the chimney. 


rpetual motion, try lifting himself 
attempt to catch 


On the contrary, he is said to be an accom- 
plished man of affairs, of large abilities and 
experience. A careful stadent of the science 
of politics, himself keenly alive to the imper- 
fections of our system and the advocate of re- 
forms, recently remarked, in private, of Mr. 
Stickney’s writings: “They seem to me the 
production of a mind of great logical, perhaps 
one might say of considerable philosophical, 
power, but utterly without the practical in- 
stinct of the statesman. They exhibit a some- 
what minute knowledge of practical condi- 
tions, but a strange neglect of those conditions 
when it comes to drawing conclusions. His 
books have a carefully preserved air of practi- 
cality, but their schemes are as impracticable 
as they are logical. They regard government 
as an affair of passionless business, rather than, 
as it really is, an affair of rules of action 
compounded of every human passion. His 
thoughts are good to revolve in one’s mind, 
but could be made to fit nowhere into a scien- 
tific comparative historical treatment of the 
past, and possible future, growth of political 
institutions.” This criticism is perfectly fair 
and true. The very things, strangely enough, 
which Mr. Stickney most condemns in our 
present system of government, are side-growths 
not contemplated in the written constitutions 
and laws. The genius of the people has 
wrought our — system to its existing 
shape. It is human nature, custom, original 
sin, and defective training in citizenship, that 
are responsible for most of the evils which 
Mr. Stickney deplores; and if these human 
frailties should not, as is likely, stand utterly 
in the way of getting Mr. Stickney’s changes 
in the government adopted, they would pretty 
surely — those changes from producing 
the millenial effects which their projector had 
anticipated. None the less, Mr. Stickney’s 
book is worth reading and thinking about, and 
the author is careful to state distinctly that 
his object is not so much that of gaining 
adherents for his own peculiar views as that 
of stimulating discussion — the subject of 
litical reform in general. The book is 
ikely to prove effective in this respect, at 
least, and we have had until lately too few of 
such works. It is a welcome contribution to 
that new Constitutional criticism which must 
tly aid in a better political education. The 

k is therefore a cheering sign of the times. 
But a much more cheering sign of the times 
comes from Iowa in the Teams of a modest 











ges entitled “ A Government Text-Book for 
owa Schools.” Four years ago Professor Macy, 
of Iowa College, prepared a pamphlet for the use 
of Iowa teachers in giving oral instruction on 
local government. It became popular, and 
passed through three or four ehitions. The 
present pamphlet covers similar ground, but is 
fuller, and better adapted for placing in the 
hands of pupils. It is a very remarkable little 
book. It is as simple and lucid as a primer, 
and yet breathes the spirit of the broadest and 
latest scholarship in the Constitutional life and 
history of Anglo-Saxon peoples. It depicts the 
early growth of political institutions among 
our Saxon forefathers, shows how those insti- 
tutions were planted in England, and how they 
have preserved their essential continuity even 
to our own day and in our own country. The 
local village or township group is made the 
basis; and it is shown how by union of these 
permanent local groups, counties and States 
and National organizations were formed. The 
local government of Iowa is then taken up in 
detail, beginning with the school district, pass- 
ing on to the township, then to incorporated 
towns and cities, then to counties, and next to 
the State government. Finally the State and 
National governments are compared and their 
relations explained. Juries and the machinery 
for administering justice, land surveys, and 
some other matters, have separate chapters. For 
several years the teachers of Iowa have been 
giving political instruction on Professor Macy’s 
plan, with marked success. It is understood 
that this Iowa book is the preciirsor of a larger 
one, now in preparation, for general use. Pro- 
fessor Macy is the pioneer in a method of 
teaching civil government that will supersede 
every other, because it is manifestly the natural 
and true method. It insists that teachers and 
pupils shall study political machiney in their 
own primary political group, and shall proceed 
from that in the true order of logic nt of his- 
tory to the next larger and higher group, and so 
on. Not a doctrinaire idea is to be found in 
the book. Professor Macy evidently does not 
believe in teaching children arguments about 
free-trade or States’-rights before they know 
how their township is governed and what the 
duties of the sheriff are. A rightly founded 
and symmetrical education in politics and in 
the phi duties of citizenship, such as men 
like Professor Macy are advocating and pro- 
viding for, will bring a higher and better 
political life, and make ultimately possible 
some of the systematic improvements the de- 
sirability of which Mr. Stickney shows. The 
working institutions of a country cannot be 
greatly better than the citizens; and more is 
to be hoped from an improved education than 
from constitutional conventions. 
A.sert Saw. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Henry LANSDELL, the author of the valuable 
and entertaining book entitled ‘“‘ Through Siberia,” 
has produced a second notable work, similar in 
character, and equalling, if not surpassing, the first 
in merit. It is a history of his travels through Rus- 
sian Central Asia in the same philanthropic cause 
which occupied him in his long and venturesome 
expedition from the western to the eastern bounda- 
ries of the Tsar’s vast penal colony. His interesting 
and profitable visits to the prisons and mines of Si- 
beria awakened a desire to make investigations into 
the condition of the prisons in the central provinces 
of Asia, in order to open them, if possible, to the 
influences of missionary societies in London. The 
way was prepared for carrying out the benevolent 
purpose; and in June of 1882 he started upon a tour 
which, extending into December, covered a distance 
of 12,000 miles. As in his previous journeys in the 
emperor’s dominions, the Russian Government 
offered him every facility for the prosecution of his 
enterprise. From the moment of his arrival in St. 
Petersburg, he received encouragement and assist- 
ance from all officials—including the emperor and 
members of the royal family—in whose power it lay 
to serve him. The disinterested object for which 
Dr. Lansdell was working, and the single-heartedness 
of his motives, were well endemtecl by the Rus- 
sians, and procured him everywhere trustful and 
kindly treatment. Even the doors of the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at Petersburg, which had 
not before for twenty-two years admitted a stranger 
for purposes of inspection, were opened freely to 
him. His candor and friendliness met with a cor- 
dial return; and the result of this generous inter- 
change of service is a disclosure to the world, for 


the first time, of the management of prisons in Rus-’ 


sia, and of the treatment of exiles in Siberia, to- 
gether with an enormous amount of other important 
knowledge concerning the countries and peoples un- 
der the dominion of the Tsar in Asia. The route 
which Dr. Lansdell pursued after passing the fron- 
tiers of Russia proper, carried him through the 
provinces of sg yy Kuldja, Bokhara, 
a of the way traversed 


Khiva, and Merv, an 
regions where few if any Englishmen had preceded 
him. Throughout the journey his observations were 
of the most painstaking and comprehensive charac- 
ter. Not only the particulars falling under the 
rsonal notice of the traveller were treasured by 
im, but the facts recorded by previous tourists and 
the statistics gathered annually by the Russian au- 
thorities were searched for additional information. 
The physical features, the different races and 
their various phases of civilization, the natural and 
artificial products of each district, all were carefully 
studied. The materials accumulated by such dili- 
gence are presented to the reader in two large vol- 
umes packed densely from cover to cover. Yet, 
loaded as are their pages with precise information, 
often in the form of tabulated statistics, it does not 
encumber the narrative, which is always lively and 
facile. The interest of the chapters describing the 
author’s experiences, or detailing the past history or 
the present circumstances of Central Asia, is great; 
and still the portions of the book which relate espe- 
cially to the condition of Russian criminals most 
invite attention. At the close of the first volume, 
Dr. Lansdeli takes occasion to answer the critics 
who have questioned the trastworthiness of his ob- 








servations in ‘‘Thro Siberia,” regarding the 
system pursued tow: convicts banished to that 
colony. He does not touch upon political questions. 
His perfect neutrality in this respect, indeed, is 
what gained him the freedom of investigation en- 
joyed in all places he sought to enter. He tells 
what he saw in his inspection of prisons and what 
he heard from the lips of exiles and of men min- 
gling with them, who talked without restraint; the 
testimony thus obtained sharply conflicting with 
many of the assertions: of such writers as Prince Kra- 
potkine and ‘‘Stepniak.” The old and prosperous 
cities of Central Asia, such as Kuldja, Khokand, 
Samarcand, Bokhara, and Khiva, are described at 
length by Dr. Lansdell, who had the amplest oppor- 
tunities for noting their chief points of interest: 
Although it was primarily as a philanthropist that 
he prosecuted his inquiries, nothing escaped his ob- 
servant eye or the record of his pen. Thus, in 
addition to copious foot-notes supplementing the 
information furnished in the narrative, his book 
contains a chronology of Russian Central Asia, 
classified lists of the animals and plants composing 
the fauna and flora of Turkestan, a bibliography of 
Russian Central Asia, the author’s itinerary, and a 
complete system of indexes. It is also provided 
with maps and illustrations. Asa whole, the work 
is a model of its kind, ranking with Schuyler’s 
‘* Turkestan ” and Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia.” The Amer- 
ican edition of the work is issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. e 


In the scheme of International Polar Research 
maintained in 1882-83, the Norwegian Government 
was represented by a company of scientists stationed 
at Bossekop, a beautiful bay in the neighborhood of 
the North Cape, whose shores are washed by the 
waves of the Arctic sea. Although situated in lati- 
lude 70° north—only 1,500 miles from the North 
Pole,—the region round about Bossekop enjoys a 
remarkably genial climate. The summer air is soft 
and balmy as that of central Europe; the sun shines 
from a deep blue sky; brilliant flowers ornament the 
woods and fields; the mountains are clad with for- 
ests and crowned with snow; and the scenery is of 
the grandest and most picturesque character. But 
the chief interest of kop to the scientist is 
the unrivalled opportunity it offers for the study of 
the Aurora Borealis. It lies in the zone in which 
this phenomenon is most frequent and displays the 
most wonderful activity. very night, the year 
round, its flames illuminate the sky, often showing 
through a curtain of clouds, and at times exhibiting 
an intensity and beauty of color not seen elsewhere 
in Europe. In 1838-39, Bossekop was chosen as the 
place of sojourn of the French scientific expedition 
under Lottin and Bravais, who there made studies 
of the Aurora Borealis which are without equal in 
accuracy and completeness. For this and other ad- 
vantages connected with the study of terrestrial 
magnetism, the Norwegian station was located at 
Bossekop in 1882, in ch of Dr. Aksel Steen. 
The station supported by Finland was situated not 
far distant, at ankyli, in the heart of a Finland 
forest. Working in conjunction with these two 
stations, the Danish scientist, Sophus Tromholt, 
spent the years 1882-83 in this Arctic country, de- 
voting himself especially to observations relating to 
the Aurora Borealis. The most favorable spot for 


his researches was found at Koutokeino, a lonely 
and desolate settlement.in a Lapp district, sixty- 
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three miles south of Bossekop on the Russo-Finnish 
frontier. The journey to this point, over a pathless 
wilderness, occupied a number of days and was 
performed with great difficulty. The settlement 
named Koutokeino comprises a church, the dwell- 
ings of the vicar, of the sheriff of the district, and 
of the merchant, with the huts of seven or eight 
families of Lapps. It is in a waste of sand, broken 
by low hills, tiny lakes, and scattered stunted birch 
trees, and covered on the surface with a vesture of 
grass, heather, and moss. Making his home in the 

ouse of the sheriff, Mr. Tromholt planted his appa- 
ratus out of doors for inspecting the heavens and in- 
doors for closet study, put on the Lapp costume, 
which is comfortably adapted to the climate, and 
disposed himself mentally for a contented endur- 
ance of his banishment from civilization. Once a 
fortnight the mail was brought to the little settie- 
ment, keeping its inhabitants in slender communica- 
tion with the outer world. The weather was mild 
in autumn, and the atmosphere remarkably still in 
winter, rendering the severe temperature, which 
sometimes fell to 50° below zero, endurable even 
through the long nights when Mr. Tromholt re- 
mained out of doors taking observations every fifth 
minute. The monotony of his existence in this iso- 
lated situation was enlivened by brief expeditions 
in the surrounding country and by a close observa- 
tion of the scanty life about him. The various 
divisions of the Lapp population—the Mountain, 
Sea, and River Lapps—with their differing charac- 
teristics and habits, afforded him a rich subject of 
interest. As represented in the large collection of 
photographs taken by him, the ‘_ * +~ sur- 
prisingly intelligent and amiable. eir features 
are strong, their eyes keen, and their whole expres- 
sion kindly and shrewd. They are short in stature, 


free and graceful in movement, and, as Mr. Tromholt - 


testifies, a contented and happy race—happier than 
are the people trammelled and harassed by our nine- 
teenth century civilization. The Lapp children grow 
up with little restraint, and hence are lacking in 
veneration for their parents. They have few 
amusements, and these consist in making and 
managing the lasso, the snow-shoes, and the pulko 
(the Lapp carriage)—objects which they see in con- 
stant use by their elders. The Lapps are deficient 
in sentiment, but the men are kind to their wives 
and share the burdens of domestic life. The experi- 
ence of Mr. Tromholt in the land of this semi-savage 
race, was written down by -him during his stay 
among them, and, translated from the Norwegian by 
Carl Siewers, is published in two octavo volumes, 
named ‘‘Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis,” 
by Houghton, Mifflin &Co. A considerable portion 
of the narrative is devoted to a —_— explanation 
of the phenomenon of the Aurora Borealis, so far as 
these are understood, with some account of the 
researches made by Mr. Tromholt and his prede- 
cessors. Special chapters deal with the natural 
history of th reindeer, and much interesting infor- 
mation is given of the Lappsand Finns. Mr. Trom- 
holt is a familiar and animated writer, and, judgin 
from his style, an extremely vivacious an quel 
natured man. His work is illustrated freely with 
beautiful wood-cuts after drawings or photographs 
done by his own hand. 


Tue value of the territory of Alaska, which has 
been rded as a costly and useless acquisition toe 
the United States, is slowly rising in the public esti- 
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mation. Instead of being the frigid barren region 


sup’ from its location in a zone of ice and 
snow, it proves on actual investigation to possess in 
its southern portions a theme gp equable cli- 
mate, a fertile soil, wonderfully imposing scenery, 
and a variety of important natural products. The 
revenue derived annually from the two little seal 
islands lying off the coast alone pays more than four 
per cent. interest on the $7,200,000 which our gov- 
ernment paid Russia for this ‘‘corner let” on our 
American continent. In 1880 the gold mines of 
Soundoun Bay yielded $10,000. It is known that 
gold to the amount of $135,000 was washed from 
the placers at Juneau in 1881; $250,000 in 1882, 
and about $400,000 in 1883. How much more was 
secured by miners who failed to report their gains is 
beyond conjecture; but it is the opinion of Professor 
Muir, who examined the coast region, that the 
mineral belt following the trend of the shore is rich 
in precious metals. The Cassiar mines, at the head 
of the Stikine river, yielded over $2,000,000 of gold 
in the two years 1874 and 1875. The primitive 
forests covering the islands and shores of the 
southern peninsula contain trees of enormous size, 
affording most valuable timber. The soil in the 
scanty places subject to cultivation supports crops 
of amazing luxuriance. Timothy ws often 
to a height of six feet, and lush beds of white clover 
send up blossoms as large as the carnation pink and 
fragrant with spicy odors. Shrubs, vines, moss and 
grasses clothe the surface of the land with dense 
greenery. This rank vegetation is nourished by 
abundant moisture, the annual rainfall averaging at 
some points, as at Sitka, 81.69 inches, and at Fort 
Tongass, 118.30 inches. The warm current of the 
Kuro Siwo so a the climate that at Sitka, 
which is 10° north of St. Johns in Newfound- 
from 51° to 55° in summer, 
and from 31° to 38° in midwinter. Ice seldom 
forms here of any thickness, and skating is a sport 
rarely afforded. Eleven hundred islands com 

the archipelago of Southern Alaska, many of which 
are larger than Massachusetts or New Jersey. The 
main land of this peninsula has a width of from 
twenty-five to thirty miles only, but the entire terri- 
tory of Alaska embraces above 580,000 square miles, 
or an area nine times that of the New England 
States, three times that of California, and about 
one-sixth of the total extent of the United States. 
The scenery, as viewed from the deck of an ocean 
steamer, is unsurpassed in boldness and grandeur. 
The mountain range that borders the main land pre- 
sents a majestic front to the sea voyager, and the 
islands amid which his cruise lies present an ever- 
varied panorama of loveliness. Once a month a 
mail steamer makes the Powe from t’s Sound 
to Sitka, stopping at different ports as the destina- 
tion of passengers and cargo requires. The voyage 
occupies several weeks, and is pursued with every 
advan for pleasure and safety. The channel 
followed by the steamer threads its way among the 
islands of the archipelago, where the sea, sheltered 
from the storms of the ocean, is smooth as a river. 
The vessel is comfortably appointed in every en. 
affording its guests the luxury of a tour amid en- 
chanting regions, in a delightful climate, braced by 
sea air, and free from the changings, the jolti 

the dust, and other annoyances of land travel. p 
account of the pleasures enjoyed by the tourists to 
Sitka, from which the foregoing incidents are taken, 
is furnished by Miss Eliza idmore’s volume on 
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Alaska, published by D. Lothrop & Co. The author 
has made the voy to Sitka three times, and is 
therefore familiar with the external features of the 
peninsula, She has explored the places touched by 
the steamer, ined for curiosities with the Indi- 
ans, gathered information from residents and sojourn- 
ers in the country, and amassed altogether a quantity 
of material concerning a most attractive- and little 
known territory, which makes her book instructive. 
It is withal entertaining, as Miss Scidmore has the 
feminine faculty for gossipy and chatty talk on mat- 
ters that interest her. 


Some time ago, Mr. Edgar Evartson Saltus pub- 
lished a little volume of literary ip in which 
Balzac was the central e volume was 
pleasing because unpretentious, and its affectations 
of style were tolerable enough in such a treatment 
of such a subject. But the method which answered 
very well for that pu is sadly inadequate when 
applied to the life and work of Schopenhauer and 
other modern philosophical pessimists. Already in 
the title we have an instance of the affectation which 
seems out of place in the presentation of so serious a 
subject. ‘‘The Philosophy of Disenchantment” 
contains in itself, and as a name merely, the key- 
note to the treatment which is accorded the great 
German thinker: a treatment which aims to be 
clever rather than profound, and which is essen- 
tially literary where literary quality is not the first 
desideratum. How valueless is this book when con- 
sidered as anything more than gossip, may be seen 
as easily upon the very first page as anywhere; for 
there we find the remarkable statements that im- 
ism is ‘‘of purely modern origin,” and that, ‘‘ from 
the earliest times man, admittedly and with but 
few exceptions, has been ever accustomed to re; 
this world as the best one possible.” And this is 
said in face of the fact that the religion of Christ 
and the more widespread and venerable religion of 
Buddha have proclaimed for thousands of years and 
still agree in proclaiming the exactly contrary doc- 
trine! We have already said that this book is de- 
voted mainly to Schopenhauer; but there are also 
chapters upon Leopardi and Hartmann, that upon 
the Italian poet being harshly unsympathetic, and 
that upon the living parodist of Schopenhauer 
mainly designed to emphasise the fact of the writ- 
er’s personal acquaintance with the philosopher of 
the unconscious. With regard to the faults of this 
presentation of Schopenhauer, we have already said 
that it is gossip rather than discussion or explana- 
tion, and that it is painfully lacking in dignity. 
Mr. Saltus does, however, at times, attempt to make 

hilosophical statements, which, where they do not 
lead directly to confusion of thought, are so absurdly 
superficial that they are without the least value. 
Here is a delightful which may serve in 
illustration: ‘To arrive, however, at a clear under- 
standing of the purely phenomenal existence of the 
exterior world, it will suffice to represent to one’s 
self. the world as it was when entirely uninhabited. 
At that time it was necessarily without — 
Later, there sprang up a great ng of plants, 
upon which the different forces of light, air, humid- 
ity, and electricity acted according to their nature. 
If, now, it be remembered how impressionable 

lants are to these agents, and how thought leads 
by d to sensation and thence to perception, 
immediately then the world ap re a 
itself in time and space.” Another point for criti- 





cism ts itself in the fact that Mr. Saltus fre- 
quently makes use of the 1 of Schopenhauer 
without giving any credit for it. Thus, for example, 
the familiar figure in which Schopenhauer compares 
the reading of the work of Kant with the operation 
- cataract, and then describes his own work as 
t of furnishing spectacles for the ection of 
the mental vile thus restored—this P ana is coolly 
ry yen by Mr. Saltus, and we are led to infer 
it is his own. Perhaps, however, he thinks 
that Schopenhauer has sufficient compensation in 
the embellishments of style which are provided for 
actually quoted. ‘*‘ Whence but from this 
real world of ours, did Dante take the material 
for his hell? And yet he made a very proper 
hell (eine recht ordentliche Holle) of it.” thie is 
what Schopenhauer says (W. a. W. u. V. I. 4. 59). 
‘Where did Dante jind the materials for his ‘ Jn- 
Jerno’ if not from this world; and yet is not his 
icture exhaustively satisfactory?” This is the way 
in which Mr. Saltus puts it. On the whole, we do 
not find that the book has anything to commend it. 
In every respect in which it has the least value, it is 
inferior to the little volume by Helen Zimmern upon 
the same subject. The writer seems to be in svym- 
pathy with his theme, but cannot rise to the height 
of it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tue Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
has published, through Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, a portion of the ‘‘ Diary of David Zeis- 
berger,” translated from the original German and 
edited by Eugene F. Bliss. The author of the diary 
was a Moravian missionary who devoted his life to 
the conversion of American Indians. He was born 
in Moravia in 1721, and when five years old was 
carried to Hernhut, Saxony, where his mts took 
refuge from religious persecution. In 1736 they 
came to America, joining a Moravian settlement in 
Georgia. The young Zeisberger was early drawn to 
the service of a missionary, and prepared himself by 
a study of Indian languages to labor among the 
Iroquois. He stayed for brief intervals with the Mo- 
ravian brethren at Bethlehem and Litiz, Pennsylvania ; 
but with these exceptions he dwelt at different mis- 
sion stations in New York and Ohio. His life was 
one of exceeding hardship and privation, borne with 
unvarying patience and cheerfulness. His home was 
in the wilderness—the wilderness of a century ago, 
of which aslight semblance only exists in our country 
to-day. Except the two or three assistant mission- 
aries at the station, his companions were Indians ex- 
clusively, and his surroundings were of the rough 
sort to be found in wilds remote from the frontiers 
of the American colonies. During the French and 
Indian war, the war of the Revolution, and the 
various struggles between the colonists and the red 
men, the missionaries and their converts suffered 
from an accumulation of dangers and trials. The 
history of their experience is a continuous story of 
adversity and tribulation. At the age of sixty Mr. 
Zeisberger took a wife—not from choice, we are 
informed, but by the advice of friends; and at the 
date of this occurrence, 1781, the diary now pub- 
lished begins. It was written for the brethren at 
Bethlehem, to keep them informed of the events 
befalling the isolated missionaries. It is quaint and 
antiquated in style, and, detailing the everyday 
incidents of a secluded and uniform existence, is 
necessarily monotonous. It offers some original 
material to the historian which is not without value, 
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and has a bearing also upon the influence of | ume has just been put within easy reach of American 


Christian teaching upon the American sav 


ages. | readers by the Messrs. Harper, who have republished 


The journal extends over a period of seventeen | it as No. 10 of their ‘‘ Handy Series.” 


years, during which it records annually the gain of | 


a few members to the mission church. The editor 


states that for a number of years before Zeisberger’s | 


death, at the age of Som he was atly 
distressed by the vices of the Indians, even of those 
who had been reckoned as converts; and longed to 
be at rest from his unfruitful labors. Three of the 
Indian missions founded by the Moravians—that at 
Goshen, in the valley of the Muskingum, which 
was abandoned after years of steady decline; and 
those at Fairfield, Ohio, and New Spring Place, in 
the Indian Territory, which still exist,—had a total 
of 276 converts in the year 1883: hardly half the 
number at Zeisberger’s station in 1781. 





Dr. James DARMESTETER, now professor at the 
College of France, although still a young man is 
already a veteran author, and has easily won the 
right to be regarded not only as one of the most ver- 
satile but also as one of the most accomplished of 
the younger race of French scholars. ost favor- 
ably introduced to the notice of orientalists, in 1877, 
by his scholarly treatise entitled ‘‘ Ormazd et Ahri- 
man” (Paris, Viewig), M. Darmesteter was imme- 
diately en by Prof. Max Miller to translate 
the Vendidad, or Law-book of the Zend-Avesta, 
into English, for the great series of translations of 
Oriental Classics which we owe to the initiative of 
the unresting Oxford orientalist. This task, a 
formidable one for a Frenchman, was satisfactorily 
completed by M. Darmesteter several years 
Among his other works are admirable editions of 
**Childe Harold” and ‘‘Macbeth” for French 
schools, and a bright and appreciative volume of 
‘* Essais de Littératufe Anglaise ” (Paris, Delagrave), 
in which he shows himself as much at home with 
Shakespere and Shelley and Professor Shairp as he 
had already proved himself to be with Zoroaster. 
Professor Darmesteter deserves the recognition 
among us he has already gained in England, as be- 
ing one of the comparatively small but rapidly in- 
creasing company of French writers who really 
know our literature and are doing what in them lies 
to spread its study among Frenchmen generally. 
Last February Professor Darmesteter delivered at 
the Sorbonne, before the Scientific Association of 
France, a discourse upon ‘‘The Mahdi, Past and 
Present.” This reaches us now in English dress as 
a shilling brochure of 146 pages (London, T. Fisher 
Unwin), enriched by a number of notes by the 
author, and an interesting appendix by the trans- 
lator on ‘‘The Mahdi of 1884-5” and ‘The Siege 
of Khartoum.” This booklet is an account of all 
the principal Mahdis or *‘ well-guided ones ”—their 
name is legion—from the days of Mahomet to those 
of Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi of the Soudan,— 
or Mahomet Achmet, as the name is spelt under the 
very pre ing portrait here reproduced from 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.” ‘‘The time,” says the 
author, ‘‘ has not yet come to write his history, for 
he has first to accomplish and end it,” but all that 
seems to be known of this —<S honest and 
able fanatic is given here. is little historical 
summary will be found to contain much curious in- 
formation im in an int i and even 
amusing manner. The author’s wit the Vol- 
tairean flavor which seems irresistible to a bright 
Frenchman in treating of such a subject. The vol- 





Tue ‘‘Common Sense of the Exact Sciences” is a 
posthumous work of the late Prof. Clifford, and is 
published in the International Scientific - Series 
(Appleton.) Clifford’s mathematical work is well 
known to all who are interested in that science, and 
his singular ability to bring abstruse mathematical 
conceptions within the reach of ordinary apprehen- 
sion made his premature death a loss to a much 
larger than the strictly scientific world. Of that 
ability his popular lectures and essays already pub- 
lished g ve abundant evidence, and it receives still 
further and more satisfactory illustration in the pres- 
ent work. The title originally proposed for this 
volume was that of ‘‘ Mathematics for the Non-Ma- 
thematical,” which would, we are inclined to think, 
have been preferable to the one now given it, 
although either is fairly enough descriptive. There 
are five chapters, on number, space, quantity, posi- 
tion, and motion; a sixth chapter on mass having 
been projected by the author but left unwritten. 
The chapters which we have were left for the most 
part incomplete, and would doubtless have been con- 
siderably altered had Clifford lived to attend to the 
publication himself. As it is, his editors have com- 
pleted them to the best of their ability, and the re- 
sult is a treatise of great value for its lucidity of 
statement and explanation. The fundamental con- 
cepts and some of the conclusions of pure mathe- 
matics and of physics are presented with a clearness 
and at the same time a precision of statement that 
leaves little to be desired. A student entirely igno- 
rant of mathematics would not be likely to make very 
much out of it, but a student already in possession 
of an elementary knowledge of the subject could 
not hit upon a better intellectual exercise than 
would be involved in the careful perusal of this 
book. It would clear up for him many difficulties 
which the ordinary methods are almost sure to leave 
in his path, and help him to realise what many well- 
educated men, it is to be feared, do not: that ma- 
thematics is nothing but common sense with a pecu- 
liar language. Clifford’s most important work, the 
‘* Kinetic,” is still in manuscript. This is the second 
and concluding o- of his ‘‘ Elements of Dynamic,” 
and is not likely to be published for some years. 
The lay reader may be interested to learn that it is 
Clifford who is caricatured as Prof. Saunders in 
Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ New Republic,” and also that a 
recent anonymous English novel called ‘ Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime,” which has attracted considerable 
attention, is the work of Mrs. Clifford. 


Stupents of Ecclesiastical history will find in the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs’s *‘ American Presbyte- 
rianism, its Origin and Early History ” (Scribners) 
a work of great merit and of permanent value. It 
is marked by the graces of modern scholarship, and 
illustrated by the philosophical spirit of our age. 
As a professor of Hebrew and of Old Testament lit- 
erature, Dr. Briggs, though still a young man, ranks 
among the foremost scholars of the day. In the 
special field of early Presbyterian history he has 

ine to the sources as no writer before him has ever 

one, or has ever had the bibliographical apparatus 
for doing. His library, consisting of books and 
written records and original documents relating to 
his subject, is the completest ever gathered, and 


























contains much material hitherto unknown. He de- 
serves high = for the skilful use and arrange- 


ment which he has made of these materials, and for 
the spirit of philosophy and of broad catholicity 
which throughout pervades the present volume. 
This history corrects many errors which are preva- 
lent not less among Presbyterians than among other 
intelligent people as to the breadth and catholicity of 
the early Presbyterian Church. This body of Chris- 
tians in our dey is noted for rigidly insisting that all 
its ministers and elders must subscribe to the Con- 
fession of Faith, as a whole and as to all its parts. 
The belief of the church has been that this was re- 
quired from the first, and the enforcement of this 
subscription has often given rise to controversies 
and strifes. But Dr. Briggs has clearly shown that 
the Westminster Assembly, which drew up the doc- 
ument, did not contemplate an individual subscrip- 
tion, on the part of ministers and elders, to the 
Confession of Faith; that subscription was not re- 
quired in the Church of Scotland until many years 
after; and that it was not required in the American 
churches and presbyteries until subsequently to 
1729. It was only required that ministers should 
not preach or teach anything contrary to the Con- 
fession. This is only one of many errors, equally 
prevalent and deep-seated, which this volume cor- 
rects. While Dr. Briggs’s talents are more philo- 
sophical than artistic, yet he writes in a pleasing style. 
His work proves him to be indefatigable in research, 
sagacious in determining the weight which should 
be allowed to authorities, and serene in temper. He 
writes not as a partisan, or a sectarian, but as a 
philosophical historian. 


Very charming are the discourses of Bradford 
Torrey on the traits and habits of birds. They will 
not suffer in a comparison with the writings of 
Thoreau and John Burroughs. They reveal in the 
author a gentle and loving nature, a rare gift for 
observation, and habits of philosophical reasoning. 
His heart is open to the voices of the birds, his eye 
is keen to note their presence and peculiarities, and 
he understands how well it is worth his while to 
pause when they flit across his path, and mark the 
significance of their behavior. There is a meaning 
to him in all bird-life, and he seeks for the key to it. 
He reads instinctively the characters of birds, and not 
only knows there are differences between robins, 
for instance, and other birds, but between robins and 
robins. The happiness which he finds in studying 
these winged creatures, not as an ornithologist, but 
as a lover of nature, he is able to express in singu- 
larly felicitous language. Eleven essays, containing 
his notes and reflections on numerous species coming 
under his inspection, are gathered into a little 
volume under the head of ‘Birds in the Bush” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The titles of the several 
essays, as ‘‘ Character in Feathers,” ‘‘ Scraping Ac- 
quaintance,” ‘‘A Bird-Lover’s April,” agreeably 
excite an expectation which the essays themselves 
do not fail to satisfy. Mr. Torrey has been remark- 
ably fortunate in discovering the haunts of birds 
which abide in secluded retreats and are seldom seen 
or heard by the most diligent seekers of them; he 
has thus gained new material to contribute to the 
biography of various species, which the specialist 
appreciates. om 

Onz of the best of the many biographies of Gen- 
eral Gordon, published within two or three years, is 
that by the anonymous author of ‘Our Queen,” of 
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which a new edition, brought down to the fall of 
Khartoum, is issued by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. It 
is a succinct yet comprehensive review of. the life 
of ‘‘the Christian hero” to its close at Khartoum in 
January of the present year. Even now, the inci- 
dents connected with the capture of Khartoum and 
the situation of General Gordon during the weeks 
and months previous to that event are unknown to 
the English public. Khartoum remains in the 
hands of the Mahdi, and it is among the possibili- 
ties that the brave Englishman from whcse com- 
mand the city was wrested is still living a captive 
in his possession. However that may be, this latest 
of his biographers carries the history of General 
Gordon down to the last moment in which authen- 
tic news was received of him. It is a graphic story 
of a singularly strong and independent man, in 
whose capacity and single-heartedness the English 
poeple had learned implicitly to believe. No one 
will refuse to acknowledge the lofty virtues which 
made him an exceptional character; yet between 
the lines of the most laudatory accounts, like the one 
now before us, it is easy to read that he was a man 
of obstinate will and passionate temper, and liable 
to acts of rashness and despotism. His intrepidity, 
his loving charity, his philanthropic fervor, and the 
purity of his conduct, command unreserved admira- 
tion; yet there were many incidents in his career up 
to the last which excite a doubt as to the justness of 
the claim that he was altogether a perfect or an 
ideal man. 


Unver the happy title of ‘‘ Unity Songs Re-sung,” 
the Colgrove Book Company of Chicago has pub- 
lished a little volume of short poems selected by Mr. 
Charles C. Kerr from the columns of “‘ Unity,” the 
well-known journal of Western Unitarianism. The 
title of the volume is rendered. doubly appropriate 
by a strong accord in the sentiment of the pieces, 
which are marked by deep religious feeling, joined 
in many cases to fine poetic expression. ese are 
the hymns and prayers of devout souls, who trust in 
divine mee ge underlying the mystery of human 
existence, and believe that 

*“ All the world’s old dogmas 
Are its poems petrified.” 
To them the world is full of light and hope, and 
they can sing— 

“ kor us no past? Nay, what is present sweetness? 

Dear yesterdays dissolving in to-day! 

The Past—it flowers in every new completeness 

Of thought, faith, hope; and so shall be for aye.” 
Lines might be culled from nearly all the poems, to 
serve as watchwords to cheer faithful spirits on 
to new and high endeavors; and thus the little vol- 
ume is full of messages and meanings for responsive 
hearts. 


Scorr’s edition of Swift in nineteen volumes has 
recently been reprinted in sumptuous style, but this 
edition will probably be less effective in making 
readers familiar with the works of the great satirist 
than a little volume of selections from his prose 
writi prepared by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, and 

blished in the ‘‘Parchment Series” (Appleton). 

ere is hardly a classic writer of them all who can 
afford to court the oblivion that is likely to over- 
whelm authors who weigh down our shelves in nine- 
teen-volume editions, and there are few readers of 
to-day who have any acquaintance with Swift be- 
yond the friendship for Gulliver which they formed 
as children, And yet he is much too lofty a figure 
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in our literature to deserve forgetfulness. Easily 
the first of our eighteenth century writers, standing 
to his age in something of the attitude of a Carlyle 
and yet greater than a Carlyle, among satirists of the 
serious kind almost without a oe in literature, we 
cannot afford to forget either the man or his work. 
‘*To realise Swift’s life is to know human nature in 
its sternest, gloomiest, most rebellious, most mys- 
terious moods,” says his present editor. To be 
familiar with his writings is to enjoy a style which 
is ‘‘masculine, straightforward, and expressive of 
the precise idea of the writer. A safer model of 
style cannot be found in the whole range of English 
literature.” The selections which Mr. Lane-Poole 
has made represent the author in all the range of his 
moods, from the playfulness of Gulliver at a 
to the savage temper of his B rane for the dis- 
position of Irish children. Nor should we fail to 
mention the admirable introductory preface, which 
is a model of that sort of writing, and the valuable 
notes, among which we find a fragment of the 
Voyage to Laputa never before printed. 


Proressor Battey’s ‘‘ Talks Afield” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) form a popular treatise on a 
senting in a concise and connected shape the leading 
points in the structure, mode of growth, and scien- 
tific classification of plants. e writer has a 
thorough understanding of his subject, and a _ 
deal of skill in setting it forth in a simple and en- 
tertaining manner. The technicalities of the science 
of botany are in the main avoided, while the inter- 
esting life-history of different divisions of plants of 
many curious types is portrayed, with the varied 
and wonderful features which characterize them. 
An abundance of fine wood-cuts assist the author in 
conveying a clear impression of the forms of plants 
and their processes of development. 

Mr. Francis PARKMAN, the well-known historian, 
has rendered a timely and le service by pre- 

ing a ‘Historic Handbook of the Northern 
Tour ” (Little, Brown & Co.) It forms a valuable 
»ocket companion for travellers in the region of 

kes George and Champlain, Niagara, Montreai, and 
Quebec. The substance of its pages is drawn chiefly 
from the standard historical works of the author, and 
repeats the history of the principal events connected 
with the points enumerated. e text is illustrated 
with admirable maps, copies of old drawings, and 
portraits of Generals Wolfe and Montcalm. 


Tue ‘Lives of Greek Statesmen,” from Solon to 
Themistocles, by Sir George W. Cox, is a volume of 
very distinct interest and value. It does not under- 
take to bea history of Greece, but, as the author 
remarks, the history of a people is often best studied 
in the lives of individual citizens. Younger readers 
especially will find this an exceedingly entertaining 
introduction to the ‘‘ General History of Greece “ by 
the same author. The Harpers’ reprint of the work 
is issued in a form which for combined cheapness 
and tastefulness could hardly be 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
RamBaup’s ‘‘ Popular History of Russia ””"—a work 
that has been crowned by the ch Academy, and 
approved by the highest English authorities as the 
standard work on its subject—appears in a new 





edition, in three volumes, from the house of Estes 
& Lauriat. 

Mr. Swinsurne’s essay on ‘‘The Work of Victor 
Hugo” appears in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” for 
July. 

Lieut. Freperick Scawatka’s new book, ‘‘ Nim- 
rod in the North,” is just published by Cassell & 
Company. 

Tue third part of Professor Francis J. Child’s 
“English and Scottish Popular Ballads” is to be 
published shortly. 

Tue ‘‘ North American Review ” appears for July 
in a cover of greenish-blue—a noticeable improve- 
ment in outward appearance. 

A TREATISE on ‘‘Hay Fever, its Etiology and 
Treatment,” by Dr. Morell Mackenzie, is a timely 
publication of P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

Map. Sopure Corrr’s romance of the Crusades, 
‘*Matilda, Princess of England,” translated from 
the French by Jennie W. ‘an, is just published 
by W. 8. Gottsberger. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney has written a story for 
boys, ‘*‘ How the Middies Set up Shop,” which will 
succeed Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ Down the Ra- 
vine ” as a serial in ‘‘ Wide Awake.” 


GENERAL Gorpon’s Jouruals at Khartoum, edited 
and expanded by his cousin, Mr. Egmont Hake, are 
republished from advanced sheets from London, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They have also issued 
Bret Harte’s volume, ‘‘ By Shore and Sedge,” con- 
taining three new stories: “‘An Apostle of the 
Tules,” ‘‘ Sarah Walker,” and ‘‘A Ship of °49.” 

Sm James STEPHENS’s long-expected book, ‘‘ The 
Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey,” is about to be published by Macmil- 
lan & Co. In this story, says the ‘‘ Atheneum,” the 
character and career of Sir Elijah Impey are fully 
handled, with the result that Lord Macaulay’s severe 
strictures upon him in the essay on Warren Hastings 
are rejected as wholly unjust. 

Tue ‘‘ Magazine of American History” opens its 
promised series of Civil War papers in the July 
number, some half-dozen articles forming the first 
installment. Their titles and writers may be found 
in our list of ‘Topics in Leading Periodicals” in 
this issue. The series promises to be a very inter- 
esting one, and will doubtless do much to popularize 
this excellent magazine. 

STANLEY’s new book of African travel, ‘‘ Congo 
and the Founding of its Free State,” in two vol- 
umes of over a thousand pages, illustrated, is just 
issued by Harper & Brothers. They publish also 
Mr. Henry Forbes’s ‘‘A Naturalist’s Wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago,” being an account of ex- 

lorations and travel t ugh the Cocos or Keeling 
slands, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and Timor 
Laut, with a large number of illustrations, including 
a colored front spiece, and several maps. 

Among the educational works announced for early 
age 3 by Ginn & Company are ‘‘ Questions on 

sar and Xenophon,” by E. C. Ferguson, Ph.D., 
Professor Latin and Greek, Chaddock College, 
Quincy, Ill.; a new volume in the ‘Library of 

lo-Saxon Poetry ”—‘‘Andreas, a Legend of St. 
Andrew,” edited by Professor W. M. Baskervill, of 
Vanderbilt University; a new illustrated edition, 
enla , of Allen & Greenough’s new Cesar; a 
translation of Lotze’s ‘‘ Outlines of Practical Phi- 
losophy,” edited by Prof. Ladd, of Yale College; 
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and «School Hygiene,” consisting of six Ietense 
delivered under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, to teachers in 


the public youloate Boston. 


Mr. Paterave’s selection from the lyric poems 
of Lord Tennyson, published in dainty ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury” form by Macmillan & Co., is a most ac- 
ceptable volume, and surprises even the familiar 
readers of this great poet by the amount he has 
written in the true lyric strain. The choice of 
pieces has been most carefully and tastefully made, 
and, though some favorites are absent, it is doubtful 
if the space could on the whole have been used to 
better advantage. The delicately-written dedica- 
tion to Lady Tennyson, and the notes at the end of 
the volume, give it a distinct interest and value. 

Tue New York ‘ Nation” has just completed the 
twentieth year of its existence, and fitly notes the 
occasion by a brief review of its career. Its retro- 
spect is full of interest, and its gratulatory words 
are entirely becoming in a paper that so scrupulously 
abstains from the almost universal journalistic habit 
of blowing the editorial horn. It is not too much 
to say of the ‘‘ Nation” that no single agency has 
done so wud to advance and dignify the calling of 
journalism in America. Including in its scope poli- 
tics as well as literature and art, it has often aroused 
bitter political — and suffered from par- 
tisan excitement ape nt but we believe no 
one—at least no one w oun judgments are valued by 
thinking men—has ever soberly questioned its sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness, or the remarkable 
force and candor with which its views have been 
presented. In literary criticism, its methods and 
achievements have been such that this has almost 
become a new art under its leadership. Twenty 
years ago literary journals were almost unknown in 
this country, and literary criticism was nearly con- 
fined to perfunctory and fulsome ‘‘book-notices” hav- 
ing often an open connection with the advertising 
department of the paper in which they appeared. 
Our best criticism is now, however, respected at 
home and abroad, and, as in England and elsewhere, 
journals devoted ‘to this branch find ready apprecia- 
tion. The method followed by the ‘‘ Nation ”—‘‘ to 
have each book reviewed by some one who had 
given special attention to its subject ”—is the only 
one by which a high standard of criticism can be 
maintained. In all departments the ‘‘ Nation” has 
been singularly able and impartial, and its success is 
a cause of tification in which American scholars 
generally will share. 
Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
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Adams, Samuel. W.F. Poole. Dial. 
Aerial Navigation. W. Le Conte Stevens. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Science Mont. 


Air-Breathers, Oldest. te sf 
“ America,” “ten of the F. Butler. Harper's. 


Ampersand. J. Van Dyke, Jr. Harper's. 

Asia. Savon ences in. ~~ T. W. Knox. *» Am. Rev. 
Astronomers, Lagrange. Pop. Sci. Mont’ ly. 
———- - the. 


Andover 
reheological Frauds. C. C. Abbott. Sci. Mont 
Sire, Life. Olive T. Miller. Atlantic. ona = 

President, Horatio King. Mag. Am. Hist. 


sane M. Welch. Harper's. 
ng for Herself. as 
Obristisaity. 4 it Declinin, ©. H. Parkhurst. WN. A. R. 
Christian Unity and Chure ‘Unity Andover Review. 
Christian Minister, T oentes 


. dD. yom We Amertoan. Bovine. 
e. Thos. Jordan, Mag. Am. Hist, 


croft. Century. 
e in i Edward Eggleston. Century. 











Copyrt gut, International. O. W. Holmes. Pea 
ght Question, Another Side of. sary, 

Cow Boys of Montana. R. F. 7o- Harper’s. 

Da —_ ht Pentingent, the. E. L — ” Mag. ‘Am. Hist. 

«POP, Sci. Mo. 


d Shepard. E. E. Hale. 
Diet it int Relation to Age one * Activity 
e hag ee 8 Rone. wo ee Mo. 
Elizabeths, the Two. J. G. Whittier. A 
ey of Children. J. F. Crowell. Andover Review. 
land and Her Colonies. Wm, Clarke. No. Am. Review. 
Et ics, G. Von Gitzycki. Science Mont. 
Extradition of Dynamite Criminals. North Am. Review, 
Fort Pulaski, Seizure of. C. C. Jones, Jr. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Garibaldi’s Ideas. W.L. Alden. Atlantic. 
George Eliot’s County. Rose G. ee ~~ 5 Century. 
Gladstone, England’s Sy gg ndover Review. 
Hatton, Franke Joseph Hatton. 
Horseback in Virginia. C.D D. Warner. Atlantic. 
Hygiene of the a? L. H. Watson. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
L. a, Sa 





In 


Popular Science Mont 
slators, Blindness of. iy. 


Centu: 
Man , Subterranean History of. Se. Bartlett. No. Aen. See. 
McClellan's Change of Base. D. H. Hill. 
edieval Art, Childhood in. H. E. Scudder. 

Mesican Vacation Week. Sylvester Lg Atlantic 
Military Affairsin N. Y.in 1861. M. Read. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Mistral, Frederic. Al --—% Daudet. 
Mohammedans in India. F. M. Cavan. farper’s. 
Mormunism, Side Lights from. W. F. Cooley. And. Rev. 
tus R. Grote. Popular 7 Science Mi 

- =~ with. 8. T. Morton. Pop. Mo. 
Pattison, Mark. Melville B. Anderson. Dial. 
Political and Social Science, Studies — Albert ev. Dial. 


Primeval Eden, Quest for the. 

Prohibition in Practice. -— } anges * oe enw oth Review. 
Railroads and Tel yee aceon. Fup. Monthly. 
Richmond, Seven e Fighting. 4 J + L5, Century. 
Savage's Station, Fighting at. Franklin. Century. 
Seventh Regiment. h of the. ‘es . Am, Hist. 
Silk.Making. zoe Bowker. H 8. 

Star-Fish Life. a A. Fernald. a7 Betense Biel. 
Twenty Years after the — 

Wall St.in the Civil War. R. Gibson. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Washington in 1861. C. P. Stone Mag. Am. Hui. 


Willis, N. P. Egbert Phelps. Dial, 
Yellowstone Park as a Winter Sanitarium. Pop. Sci, Mo, 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[The following List includes all New Books, American and For. 
eign, received during the month of June, by MESSRS. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. ] 


Pago AND. BIOGRAPHY. 

A History of the United States. From 
the Revolution to the Civil War. By John B, McMas. 
ter. To be completed in 5vols., 8vo, gilt tops. Vols. 
I. and II. now ready. D, Appleton & Co. Per vol., 


he author, with well-chosen words, and in pictur. 

esque style, presents a succession of living paese. © 

All this is real history. It makes fascinating 

Not the first or the faintest shadow of dullness is ae 

found on any of these pages.” —T he Churchman. 

The Constitutional and Political = of the United 
States. By Dr. H. Von Holst. ted from the 
German by Jotin J. Lalor. Vol. ™~ 1800. 1854, Com. 

—- 1850—Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 8vo, pp. 461. 
laghan & Co. Net, $3.50. 


o- ain A Picture of Social Life ot A. End of the 
hteenth Century. Oollected and I from 

tae Satirical and o' -— Sketches of the. oa. John 
to 8vo, pp. 354, gilt top. Scribner & Welford. 


reper oot ie 4 American School of Classical Studies 
. Vol. L., 1882-83. ee 262. Boards. Cup- 
Dies Upham * Co. Net, $2.00. 
i Gordon, The Christian Hero. ,' the author 
of “Our Queen,” etc. Pp.375. Portrait. Y. Crowell 
&Co, $1.25. 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 
lenges end the FounGing of Se Pees Santas A Stor 
ot ont Work and Exper. ry M. Stanl wz 
ps. 


en 

over One Hundred Full -page pF ath an 
2 vols., Sv, PP. 1050. r & Bros. $10.00, 

may fairly boast of having given to the 

world two of the most remarkable books of travel, * * * 


“Mr. Stan 
and this second work is in every respect far the most 
interesting.’’—The Atheneum, leaden. vy 
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Ht ofa Sketches of Sport on A Practical Treatise on the Raw ‘Matortale, and the 
N rm with Personal Ex- and Rectification of Alcohol, and the 

riences of Life on a Cattie Ranch, Theodore of Alcoholic uors, Liqueurs, 
Roosevelt. With four full. etchings (India proof and Bitters. Edited chiefly from German of Dr. 
im -page wood engrav- , Dr. F. Elsner, and E. Schubert, by W. T. 
Braunt. Illustrated. Pp. Baird & $2.50. 


Kh \. ee 
F.R.G.S. with i eee  ilkserations. 
2 vols., 8vo. & Co. 

A Naturalist’s W: the A 
ago. A e vel and Ex corm trehipet- 
198 to 1983. By H. O. Forbes, F.R.G. -f-,- 


tae me et ee oy 
of the Lapps and Kvaens. From the Norwegian of 


A wide-Book. For E 
nglish-speak- 


Traveliers: To Chien is hag 


ols. gilt edges, flexible 
vi 
leather. D. Appleton & Co. Net, 9.00. 


Studies in Russia. , Ae oe Illustrated. Pp’ 
43. G. Rou & Sons. 
“A work of a value’—-Book- Buyer. 


Wagtertnge in Spain. , AA. C. Hare. Illustrated. 


Pp. G. Rou as 
‘ «ore ie is the ideal book of travel in Spain.” —The Specta- 
tor, London. 
aos Hand- Book 
ay ad and Cham 
By neis Parkman. pet 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
The Land of Rip Van Winkle. 


me Northern Tour. Lakes 
; Montreal; Quebec. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A Narrative of a Tour 


through the Romantic Parts of the Catskills, her 
with their Legends and Traditions. By A. E. P. 
Searing. eens 8vo., paper. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


1 
“The a ——™ handsomest publication ever La 
Gneed, ,on the scenery and legends of the Catskills.” — 


The A 's Guide- and Tourists’ Gazetteer ote the 
Fish pyaten of the ants States and Canada. 
Compiled = 6 A 4 W.C. Harris. Pp. 249. The 


American pa 


With the a ay ‘Gilmpses of the Southwest. E. 
Roberts. Pp. 156. Paper. 8. Carson & Co. seouke. 
POETRY. 
3 Glenaveril ; or, The Metamorphoses. ‘oem in Six 


Books. By "the Earl of Lytton put. Meredith). 
Parts I.—111. ready. Paper. D. Appleton &Co. Per 


~ Lay 
ple may differ as to the ities of the 
poet. we 
matic in 


0 bel i, 4 = be nearly unan in their 

its melody and its promise of dra. 
te Songs 
ae 


7 “Taman Ten 
Resung. Com ©. H. K. 159. 
Book Net, $1.25. » 7 
Tired Mothers. 
Randolph & Co. 3 cents. 
“A touc 


By Mary R.Smith. Paper. A. D. PF. 
little poem.” 


PRAOCTIOAL SCIENCE. 


In ‘Oy FH Be to 
lhustrated 
plates. 8vo, pp. 36. H. 
ork in Machin: 
Ang fd C.E. ove, 
ms. OS. 








Spons’ Mechanics’ Own Book: A Manual for Handi- 
craftsmen and Amateurs. 8vo, pp. 7022. E. & F.N. 


Posie Fo ae te SIOS. 


D. Appleton &Co. $150. 

The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Second American, 
from the fourth English Edition, with corrections 
-," new preface. Pp. 228. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Moisture and 3 or, 
Humidities i he Uni 
A.M., M.D. $v0, pp. 30, 

the author of “ Bi 


The Demon o, Bynes 
“The Biogen seri - by Dr. Elliott Coues. 
Pp. 6. Vellum paper covers. Estes & Lauriat. 75 c 


AROHITECTURE—THE FARM. 


The of Atmospheric 
States. By Charlies Denison, 
ex. Rand, McNally & Co. = 


4 


Com 
Bills of Materials, and 
per. - T. Comstock. $1.00. 


Healthy Foundations for Houses. By Glenn Brown. 
“Van Nostrand’s Science Series.” Boards, 5v cents. 


— Afield about Plants and the Science of Plants. 


Cost. 


L. H. Bailey, Jr. Pp. 173. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


sag fie ci clear, direct statements have an admirable brevi 
which makes them cling to the mer 2 more effectual y 
than many more elaborate effurts.”—The Critic. 


Five Acres Too Much. A Truthful Elucidation of the 


‘ete Roosevelt. New and 
O. Judd Co. $1.50. 


FINANCB—SOCIOLOGY. 
4 History of Money in Ancient Countries, from the 
Karliest tine we the , 


Present. By Al — Del Mar, 
C.B.,M.E. 8vo Pp. 358. London. 


The History of the thecal = 
Account of its © its Distribution — --- 
~- and the Uses to te it was Applic mi 
y L. " man 


E. G. rne, B.A. 8vo. G. P. a +. 
"Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Py. Studies $1.00. 
Se Seas a if the Worki 


Bee Griffen, 
he ms. % cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—EDUCATIONAL. 

The Longfellow Collector’s Hand-Book. A A. - 

raphy of First Editions. dition limited to - 
Half vellum. W. E. Benjamin. Net, 50. 

First Lessons in German By Fraulein Jagst. 
Pp. 93. Boards. Cassell & Co. cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 

f eritins of the Apostle Paul on the Deve 
_J ——s From the German of aw Pfi 
D.D ‘Hibbert Lectures, 1885. Pp. 238% 

Sons. ree 
A Companion to the Revised Old Test 
Chambers. Pp. 49. Funk & Wagnalls. si. 00. 


mw Potter. 


Classes in the Last Half 
L.D. Paper. G. P. Put- 


= 
C. Seripner’s 


By T. W. 





Sermons of sventy es Years. ar Ww. J. 
Pp. 417. Gilt top. G. H. Ellis. $2.00. 


A Commentary op the ee Geetpesvee. By J. P. 
Lange, D. Translated, revised, and 
edited by P. P } ay =! D.D. Vol. V. of the Old Testa- 

mertie v poining Samuel I. and II; baa oe 
and Il.; Vol. VIIL., Job. svo. ©. Seri 
Vol., $3.00. 

Christian Unity and tian A Series of Dis- 
courses isters of Various Churches. With an 
Introdactory Essay by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 
Pp. 201. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

Buddhist C: . According to non of the 
Southern H. 8. Olcott. First . 
oom the Sin th Edited 


th notes, by Dr. Elliott Coues. 


Biogen Sertes. 
Eaited by br, Bilge couse ong Vellum. Paper 
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FICTION—HUMOR. 
7 a ty ON By Charlotte Dunning. Pp.330. Harper & 


A. oe. * Bret Harte. P 260. Houghton, 
v min & Co. . - as 


“ Each of these ad stories has 4 decided point and does 

not permit the interest to flag.”’ ¥. Times. 

The Two Sides of the Shield. 
Pp. 417. Macmillan &Co. $1. 

A Su or Woman. “ No Name Series.” Pp. 348. Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.00. 

“A pleasant and ae toy = story of mingled bright- 
ness and sweetness.” 

The Works of W. M. Thackeray. “ Standard Edition.” 
To be completed in 26 volumes, 8vo. Vol. XX., Cather- 
ine: A Story of Men’s Wives, and The Bed ford-Row 
Conspiracy. With Illustrations by the author and 
others. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

After London ; or, Wild 1 Sageene. By Richard Jefferies. 
In two parts. Part I e Relapse into Barbarism. 
Part II.—Wild England. Pp. 442. Cassell &Co. $1.50. 

“ A romance of the future, uncommonly fresh and strik- 
ing.”— Atheneum, 

A Second Tife. By Mrs. Alexander. H. Holt &Co. Pp. 

472. “ Leisure Moment Series.” Paper, 35 cents. “ Leisure 
Hour Series.” $1.00. 

Annals of a Sportsman. From the French of Ivan 

Oe bie * Leisure Hour Series.” Pp. 311. H. Holt 


me | Jeptageen. By W. Westall. Pp. 382. Cassell & Co. 


hy uate M. Yonge. 


sia Extremes. By Maurice Thompson. 
Cassell &Co. $1.00. 
~~ Corner. (“A Little World. am A 1 Story. By 
Fenn. Pp. 383. Cassell & Co. $1.00. 
—- Enderby’s Wi » * * Lucas Malet. Pp. 388. 
r. D. Appleton cents. 
we ty hese days of ay workmanship it is a welcome 
contrast to encounter a story which combines imagina.- 
tion, observation, and finish in such a high degree.”— 
The Atheneum, London. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. By Frances H. Burnett. 
Edition. Pp. 269. Paper. O. Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 
“ The publication of a story like ‘That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s’ is a red-letter day in the world of literature.”— 
N. Y. Herald. 


Pp. 266. 


ie 8 Juliana H. Ewing. Il- 
. & J. B. Young & Co. 


Net, 30 cen 
A janee Dis wance. By Anna K. Green. New 
Edition. 4vo. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 20 cents. 


sineee Vapours. 4 emeste. By J. M. Cobban. Pp. 176. 
Paper. London. 2% cents. 


Only a Woman’s Heart; or, Barbara’s Rival. By E. A. 
oung. Pp. > Paper. G. W. Ogilvie. 25 cents. 
Uncle Remus 


His Songs and his fayings. The Folk. 
Lore of the Old a. By JoelC. Harris. Illus- 


trated. New Pp. 231 fae C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 50 cents. 


The Bad Boy at Home; and His Ex 
to become an Editor. Pp. 140. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Betwixt*My Love and Me. cents. 

Victor Hugo and His Time. By A. Barbou. 25 cents. 

The Professor. By Charlotte Bronte. 20 cents. 

The Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
IljandjIII. Per part, 20 cents. 

Heart’s Delight. By Chas.Gibbon. 20cents. 

Adrian Vidal. By W.E. Norris. %cents. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
Louisa. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 2 vols. 50 cents. 


Home Letters: Written by the Eari of Beaconsfield in 
1830 and 1831.~ 25 cents. 


How to Play Whist. With the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist, and forty fully annotated Games. By “Five 
of Clubs” (R. A. Proctor). 2% cents. 


Mr.: Butler’s Ward. By F. Mabel Robinson. 25 cents. 
John Needham’s Double. By Joseph Hatton. 2 cents. 
The Mahdi. Pastand/Present. By J. Darmesteter. 
The World of London (La Société de Londres). 
Count Paul Vasili. 25 cents. 
THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 

But Yet a Woman. By A.S. Hardy. 50 cents. 
Missy. By the author of “Rutledge.” 50 cents. 
The Stillwater Tragedy. By T. B. Aldrich. 50 cents. 


rience in trying 
. S&S. Ogilvie & Co. 


Parts I., 





By 








NEW FRENOH BOOKS. 
Traduits du Japonais. De 


~~ de la Libellule 
Saionzi, Conseiller d’Etat de S.M. ’Em 
Par Judith Gautier. Illustrés 
Illuminated paper covers. Privately printed. 


Net, $18.00. 
A entifat volume, exquisitely illustrated and printed 
throughout on Japanese paper. 


Paris Salon, 1885. Par les Precédés Phototypiques 
de E. Bernard & Cie. Par Louis Enault. 2e volume, 
contenant 40 Gravures et Vignettes. Pp. 80. 

Paris. Net, $2.25. 

Livret Illustré du Salon, 1885. Contenant environ 250 
Reproductions d’Apres les Dessins Originaux des 
a. Sous ‘a Directio au Ostaiosee Illustré du —~y 

Direction de F. G. Dumas. Pp. 4 
my Oarte. Net, 90 cents. 


La Société de Londres. Augmenté de Lettres Inédités. 
Par Comte Paul Vasili. 8vo. Pp. 464. Paper. Paris. 
_ Net, $1.80. 
Souvenirs d’Un —— de Police. Par L. Audrieux. 
“'S vols. Paper. Net, $2.10. 
La Belle Geolitre. Par povtans du Boisgobey. 2 vols. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.80. 
Les Régits de Jean Férw. Par Guillaume Livet. Pp. 
309. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.50. 
La Haute-Noce. Par Albert Wolff. Pp. 349. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 


ee 


I 
#2 2 


Un gy d’Amour. Par A. Belot. Pp. 330. Paper. 
Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


MEDICAL. 
— and Sw 
mours. B 


P. Blakiston, 


Neuralgia, and the Diseases that Resemble It. By F. E. 
Aneto, M.D. London. Pp. 233. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


rgical Treatment of Abdominal 
inten tt ho oL00 Wells, Bart. 8vo. Pp. 216. 


“any SD. A Book for Every Woman. By Alice B. “on 
New Edition. Pp. 322. Sanitary Pub. 


ceeannindinian ial 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 





The April number of THE DIAL completea 
the Fifth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wishing 
their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 
for that purpose. 





Price of Cloth Binding, $1.00 per Volume. 





FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





JANSEN, McCLURG & Co.s 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordi 
steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 
Send six cents in stamps for onan and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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FINE STATIONERY. 
MESSRS. JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co. 


Invite an examination of their new and extensive assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, AND INVITATION PAPERS 


AND ENVELOPES. 


They employ capable artists to execute Heraldic Devices, curious and original 
designs for Seals, etc., and also 


MONOGRAMS, CIPHERS, AND OTHER EMBOSSED HEADINGS, 
IN ALL COLORS. 


New forms and correct styles of Invitations for 


WEDDINGS AND RECEPTIONS 
Will be shown, and Samples and Estimates will be furnished on application. 


JANSEN, McCLurG & Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
COR. WABASH AVE. AND MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 








Ask Your Bookseller >. _, eave Scrap Book, and 


MARK TWAIN’S | | JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE Ss TEEL PENS. 
S t R A P B O O K GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 























sede all other Scrap Books. His Celebrated Numbers 

It is a combination of everythi desirable in a 
Serap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 803—404—170—604—332 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for ‘pasting; 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never | and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
return to the old style. . Geendient the ld 

To travelers and tourists itis pa gorstoutarty desirable, ae oem betecatecae 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the JOSEPH GILLOTT & Sons, New YorK. 
old- ioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 
compelled to ty A a bottle of fy =] the breakin; Lor 
which among 0 s baggage > popsens. 
Gisagrecase Fisk is av by the sasoel the Mark Twain 
Serap Book. . 

The wngummed Scrap Book is at times of no ’ 
service whatever fr ite or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. with Mark Twain no such vexatious HAMMAN N & KNAUER S 
difficulty can ?w octane FINE GRADES OF 


OWN HERALD. 


pw. +. a. | Somplere without a. cop copy of the Bible, | (ffenbach Photograph Albums, 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. ALSO 
It iss capital invention and ruffled pictures and seraps. | 42D AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
“Tt isa valuable book >k for purifying the domesticatmos. | Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
| — Lg Itoontaine nothing that the mes Retidions Chess Boards, Ete. 


rson oe ee be frank and man! y, the 
Best thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 





Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 











Eee ae ere IMPORTERS. 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., we Our goods ave sold at the principal bookstores, The Trade 


119 and 121 William St., New York. [ supplied by the leading fobbers. 


THe Jno, 8. JEFFERY Printing CO., 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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